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Beyond 
All Reason 


= a A N eminent Victorian statesman protested 
indignantly that religion ought not to 
Vinterfere with a man’s private life. Today 
é thing is said about reason. The idea that 
i rational being is ridiculed as a nineteenth- 
fallacy —though it dominated the thirteenth 
far more completely and goes back to 
e. Freud, we are told, has demonstrated 
: are incurably irrational; but it is too 
orgotten that Freud did so by purely 
means. Reason, when it is manifested at all, 
felcomed as a specifically human attribute— 
ae classical definition of Boéthius—but as 
ing cold, prying and inhuman, the enemy 
heart. 
his is based on a strange confusion which 
id Russell, in his latest book, Human Society 
s and Politics (Allen and Unwin, 168), does 
o disentangle. He bids us return to Hume's 
dictum: *‘ Reason is, and ought only to 
slave of the passions,”’ 
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neans to an end that you wish to achieve, 
nothing whatever to do with the choice of 
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pple. Reason will tell you how to satisfy 
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esire, It is the chariot and not (as Plato thought) 
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Beyond 
All Reason 


N eminent Victorian statesman protested 
indignantly that religion ought not to 
interfere with a man’s private life. Today 

the same thing is said about reason. The idea that 
man is a rational being is ridiculed as a nineteenth- 
century fallacy—though it dominated the thirteenth 
century far more completely and goes back to 
Aristotle. Freud, we are told, has demonstrated 
that we are incurably irrational; but it is too 
often forgotten that Freud did so by purely 
rational means. Reason, when it is manifested at all, 
is not welcomed as a specifically human attribute— 
as in the classical definition of Boéthius—but as 
something cold, prying and inhuman, the enemy 
of the heart. 

All this is based on a strange confusion which 
Bertrand Russell, in his latest book, Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics (Allen and Unwin, 16s), does 
much to disentangle. He bids us return to Hume’s 
famous dictum: *‘ Reason is, and ought only to 
be, the slave of the passions,”’ 


Ends and Means 

Reason, says Russell, has a perfectly clear and 
precise meaning. ** It signifies the choice of the 
right means to an end that you wish to achieve, 
It has nothing whatever to do with the choice of 
ends,’’ 

Thus, if you wish to travel by plane to New 
York, it is better to take a plane which is going 
to New York than one which is going to Con- 
stantinople. Reason will tell you how to satisfy 
your desires—or whether you are merely crying 
for the moon—but it cannot tell you what to 
desire. It is the chariot and not (as Plato thought) 
the charioteer. It is the obedient slave of the 
lamp—the lamp in which the fire of passion 
burns, It may bring you what you wish; but you 
have to be very careful what you wish for. 

Here we have the basis of a system of ethics in 
line with the positivist and utilitarian tradition, It 
is a view which Russell has expressed in many of 
his popular essays, but it needed to be worked out 
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in detail and freed from the semantic 
that vitiated so much of the 


muddles 
earlier controversies. 
The simple equation of good with pleasure will 
not do, Nor is it true that we can deduce from 
the way things are how we ought to react to them. 
Ethics cannot be based on science, because science 
is the product of reason, the one ‘deals with facts, 
the other with emotions. 

This does not mean, however, that one situation 
is as good as another; 
and evil’ 


that we are “‘ beyond good 
in a Nietzschean sense and that the 
only difference between the enjoyment of torture 
and of oysters is a matter of taste. 

Ethics is part of an attempt to enable people to 
live together in such a way that the free develop- 
ment of each individual is not injurious to others. 
It is based on the emotion of approving of certain 
which are then called ** right.’’ Reason 
can help us to calculate the consequences of our 
and 


actions, 
which ends are incom 
The usual objection that this is 
fails if we that all the 


actions determine 


patible. * sub- 


jective consider alter 
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ary journals. .. Heasert Dincie is Professor 
of the History of Science at University College 
and President of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 
formerly Protessor of Physics at Imperial College, 
he has written widely on cosmology and the 
relation between science and philosophy 
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Two 
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books dealing with Biblical criticism and early 
Christian history, the most recent of which are 


The Origins of Christianity and Rationalism in 


Theory and Practice. 


natives proposed—the will 
etc,—are at least equally so. 
It has seemed at times as though contemporary 
humanism must founder in the slough of despond. 
To the dying Wells, the atomic bomb spelt the final 
ruin of man’s hopes; 
round or through.”’ In the past decade voices on all 
sides have proclaimed that the human race was 
doomed. The myth of a Golden Age in the future 
seemed a grim jest and all roads led nowhere. 


of God, intuition, 


‘ There is no way out or 


Unyielding Hope 

We can be grateful to the greatest living 
philosopher that he does not join in this chorus of 
despair. At a time when so many philosophers 
withdraw their gaze from the practical affairs 
of life and disclaim (with a not altogether con- 
vincing that they have any superior 
wisdom to dispense, Russell descends like Socrates 
to the market place with a message that in all 
essentials the ordinary man can understand. It is 
the good news that despite the purveyors of 
despondency and alarm happiness can be won, that 


modesty) 


no incurable deformity of human nature loads the 
dice against us, 
that the its present 
troubles and that it will some day learn to give the 
direction of its affairs, 


** When I allow myself to hope 


world will emerge from 


not to cruel mountebanks, 
but to men possessed of wisdom and courage, 


I see before me a shining vision: a world where 
none are hungry, where few are ill, work 
is pleasant and not excessive, where kindly feeling 
is common, and where minds released from fear 
create delight for eye and ear and heart."’ 

We are not being carried irresistibly to 
Utopia; but if success is not inevitable, neither is 
failure. That is surely what a bewildered and 
discouraged generation needed to be told. The 
battle is lost only if we abandon faith that it can be 
won. ‘* Those who are to lead the world out of 
its troubles will need courage, hope and love. 
Whether they will prevail, | do not know; but, 
beyond all reason, | am unconquerably pe smindladl 
that they will.’ Beyond all reason 
an emotion, and we 


w here 


-because hope is 
cannot live without it. 
The poet and philosopher have a common vision— 
‘to hope till hope creates out of its own wreck 
the thing it contemplates.’’ By fitting us for 
life, philosophy returns to its ancient task and 
to that wisdom, as distinct from knowledge, which 


was its first love. 
The 
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A. D. COHEN 


HEN George Santayana died in Rome 
two years ago at the ripe age of eighty 
eight, the world lost a true philosopher, 
probably the last of his kind. 


wisdom, 


He was a iover of 
not a dealer in abstractions. For the 
like of him we have to go back to the Greeks, 
on whom indeed he modelled himself. Will his 
work survive?) Whatever be the fate of his magnum 
opus, The Life of Reason (a philosophy without a 
metaphysics), we may be sure the Soliloquies in 
England, a novel The Last Puritan, and three volumes 
of autobiography—completed a few months before 
his death—will never want readers if only for their 
style. But there is much more to it than that, 
Santayana was born in Avila. When he was nine 
his mother migrated with her children to America. 
Uprooted thus early, Santayana felt himself an exile 
and a wanderer all his life. At Harvard, where he 
spent thirty years as student and teacher, he 
met men like William James and Eliot Norton. 
They The young Spaniard 
was regarded by most as something of an ugly 
duckling. What attracted him most was the 
young life of the campus; he admired, at a 
distance, its vigorous philistinism. As a whole, 
the American left him cold; his heart 
was in Avila, To Avila he returned again and 
again during those years, On such visits, casting 
off his Americanism like a garment, he would slip 
back effortlessly into the life of his own people; 
with what affectionate sympathy he recalls in 
his autobiography their small-town doings, their 
sorrows and joys. There were 
Germany, France, and England. 
Caught up by the First World War while at 
Cambridge, he remained here till the end of 
hostilities. The fruit of this enforced sojourn 
was Soliloquies in England. Writing of this time 
he speaks of ‘‘ the incomparable charm of living 
in England.’’ He was to visit England again, 
but the ‘‘ first, fine, careless rapture ’’ was over 
and he became more critical as time went on. 
When Robert Bridges tried to keep him at 


were his seniors. 


scene 


visits also to 


Oxford he refused, and, looking back, makes this 
characteristic comment: 


“1 loved England only 


The Last Philosopher 


The author of « The Last Puritan ” was 
perhaps also the last philosopher to 
adopt his traditional role of offering 
a unified description of experience 


1947 


George Santayana in Rome, 


too much, Living there | was in danger of losing 
my philosophical cruelty independence.”’ 
That was in 1918. Five years later, when he came 
over to deliver the Herbert Spencer lecture at 
Oxford, we find him saying: 
1 couldn't walk through New College Lane or 
Merton Lane without being startled . . . by troops 
of young women on bicycles, wearing caps and 
gowns, Was it worth while . . . to stem the tide of 
Socialism? Better let the flood come, | thought, and 
perhaps something genuine after its kind might 
emerge after the deluge. 


Clearly he was out of tune with the times. 
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He made many friends at both Oxford and 
( ambridge ; them etched 
The most important, from an intellectual 
point of view, was his friendship with Bertrand 
Russell, 

In a recent broadcast, the English philosopher 
could ill that 
Santayana stood for—or stood in! Even Santayana’s 
style seemed to him “* like his patent leather boots, 
too smooth and polished.’’ Careful, that 
style may be but, at its best, what an enchantment 
to both mind ad ear. Santayana, 
with his friend’s footwear and 
more with his mental make-up, to which he pays 
due homage while pointing out its defects. 

In his broadcast Bertrand Russell described 
Santayana as ‘‘a Catholic freethinker.’’ A 
Catholic priest, Santayana tells us, thought him 
. , They can’t both be right, 
Or are they? He was certainly a poet and he 
disowned God, avowing himself a ‘ thorough 
materialist.’ If he accepted the Catholic myths 

largely as poetry—it must be put down to early 


some of are in acid 


here. 


conceal his distaste for much 


studied, 


on his side, is 


less concerned 


poetical atheist.’’ 


influences. Both his parents, it is true, were 
irreligious, but not so the rest of the family, and 
the atmosphere of a cathedral town could not 
With Catholic 


dogma, on the other hand, Santayana would have 


but affect an imaginative child. 
nothing to do, His position has been wittily 
‘* There is no God and the Virgin 
Mary is His mother.’’ 

Apart from the asthetic appeal of the Church, 
what drew him to it was the dignity, order, and 
discipline which it displays in contrast to the 


summarized as 


anarchy of much modern life. These features, 
however, it shares with pagan Rome, as Santayana 
well knew after thirty years’ residence in 
Rome, 


He is not opposed to science or to the machine, 
though he deplores the human degradation of a 
proletariat. 
Whatever else he may have been, he was 
tially a humanist. 


The very word makes him squirm, 
essen- 


Bertrand Russell would deny him the name of 


‘ 


‘ philosopher ’’ altogether. Tec hnically, it may 
he made no original or significant 
He was an eclectic who 
owed much to others and to the Greeks in par 
ticular. What he took he made Much 
than in the case of most, his philosophy 
is a personal affair. 


be granted, 
contribution in this line. 


his own, 
more 
Reason was for him “a 
He relies not so 


much on logic as on animal faith. A point he 


harmony of irrational impulses.”’ 


6 


scores against Bertrand Russell himself is that 
Logical Positivism ‘‘ reduces the universe to a 
dictionary of the terms in which we apprehend 
it.”’ Touché! 

‘‘The sane response to Nature,’’ declares 
Santayana, ‘‘ is by action only.’’ Like many men 
who lead secluded lives he admired action—at a 
distance. He was fond of watching football at 
Harvard, and, according to Bertrand Russell, he 
admired Mussolini. Proud, fastidious, aloof, he 
was a passive spectator of life or, to use his own 
description, ‘‘a guest.’’ Of incident in the 
ordinary sense his life was singularly devoid, 
except for his writings and travels. He never 
married. He honoured work, and confesses that 
the labour of writing his books with his own hand 
gave him much pleasure. 

Speaking of his people, he once defined their 
attitude as one of “‘ It is better to put up with 
things than to be responsible for them.’’ Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he exemplifies it in his 
philosophy. 

Out of sympathy though he be with the world 
around him, he does not despair : 


The fanaticism of all parties must be allowed to 
burn down to ashes... . If it survives it will only 
be because it will have humanized itself, reduced its 
The economy of Nature 
combines and 
its wider 


dogmas to metaphors. . . . 
includes all particular movements, 
transforms them all, but never diverts 
processes to render them obedient to the prescriptions 
Things have their day and 
(My Host the World.) 


of human rhetoric. ... 
their beauties in that day, 


A few days before his death from a painful illness 
and when he was suffering terribly, he told his 
secretary; ‘* My anguish is entirely physical there 
Impassive to 
the end, he was the last of the philosophers. He 
realized this himself when, in one of the later 
Soliloquies, he wrote of himself as ‘‘ the only 
philosopher living: 1 am resigned to being a 
mind.’’ He goes on: 


are no moral difficulties whatever. 


I have put my hand into the hand of Nature, 
Not the fair Scheherazade herself knew half the 
marvellous tales that Nature spins in the brains of 
her children. But I must not let go her hand in 
my wonder, or I might be bewitched and lost in 


the maze of her inventions. 


There, in the nice balancing of man and Nature, 
of the imagination and the reason, of poetry ind 
common sense, we have, the key to 
Santayana’s thought. 


| 
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HERBERT DINGLE 


CIENCE plays such an_ essential part in 
modern life, on both its active and con- 


templative sides, that no one can call himself 


educated who has not some idea of its nature and 
its history. That I think is indisputable, but it is 
not so clear that a knowledge of these things is 
necessary to the actual prosecution of astronomical 
studies. Science has been advanced in the past 
by men who have paid little attention to the 
wider implications of their actions, men who 
would not have been able to formulate any clear 
statement of what they were doing and whose 
knowledge of the origin and growth of science 
has been negligible. They have gone forward in 
the right direction as though by instinct, seeing 
spontaneously what is legitimate and what is not, 
And such men have not been exceptional among 
scientists; they have been typical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, though it is regrettable, that 
there are many even today who hold that the 
scientist and the philosopher of science are 
pursuing independent ends and the less they 
interact the better for the progress of science. 

The apparent justification for this view lies, 
I think, in the peculiar nature of science by which 
in its earlier stages it has automatically generated 
within itself its own steering mechanism, so to 
speak. In the first place, the world has been so 
full of mysterious phenomena that there has been 
no temptation to wander outside experience in 
search of other realms to conquer; and secondly, 
it has become almost an intuition with scientists 
that they must submit their findings to the test 
of observation at every stage. If a scientist tends 
to postpone this duty, his neighbour, who holds 
different views, has always been at hand to perform 
it for him. Science has thus stood in little danger 
of violating its own essential principles, and the 
understanding of what those principles are has 
been, from the practical point of view, a super- 
fluity. But this state of innocence no longer 
exists. In cosmology in particular it has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

The universe we contemplate today is no 
longer the observable world that for 2,000 years 
was the sole object of astronomical study; it is a 


Science and Modern Cosmology—I 


In a two-part article the President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society 
attacks recently popularized theories 


about continuous cosmic creation 


hypothetical entity of which what we can observe 
is an almost negligible part. The assertions we 
make about it, if susceptible of test at all, require 
observation over periods of millions of years or 
in the remote past, and are therefore beyond any 
sort of practical check. In these circumstances, 
there is nothing that can control speculation, and 
preserve legitimate theory from idle fancy, but a 
strict adherence to the essential principles of 
science, those principles that in the seventeenth 
century started the course of ever accelerated 
progress by which the scientific philosophy is 
most obviously distinguished from the philosophies 
that were then its rivals. 

In cosmological studies a knowledge of the 
history and philosophy of science is not a super- 
fluity, it'is a necessity. Although some of the 
prominent contributors to alah cosmology 
have unconsciously realized that the nature of 
science has some special relevance to their 
researches—witness their frequent appeals to what 
is ‘* scientific ’’ and what is not, which are not a 
normal feature of astronomical papers—they 
betray not only a profound ignorance of the subject, 
but also a clear lack of any serious reflection on 
what they are saying. It is as though—as, in fact, 
I believe to be the case—they are not really 
concerned to know whether they are being 
scientific or not, but wish to dignify their own 
opinions, and discredit opposing ones, by invoking 
a name that commands general respect. Let me 
take two examples. 

** It is against the spirit of scientifie inquiry,’ 
says one writer, ‘‘ to regard observable effects 
as arising from ‘ causes unknown to science,’ 
and this in principle is what creation-in-the-past 
implies.’’ There are more than one astonishing 
aspects of this remark, For instance, what 
conceivable misfortune could have led the writer 
so to misinterpret both the words and the 
performances of almost all the great contributors 
to science as to think that a confession of ignorance 
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is ‘‘ unscientific,’’ when in fact one of the chief 
characteristics of the scientific attitude has always 
been just that particular type of humility? Galileo 
his readers ‘‘ to that 


recommends pronounce 


wise, ingenious and modest sentence, ‘I do 
not know ** The cause of gravity,’’ wrote 


Newton, ‘* is what I do not pretend to know. 


| refrain from running through the centuries 


to cite confirmatory evidence, because | must 
mention a still more astonishing thing. After 
making this unfortunate remark, the writer 


proceeds to develop his own idea, which turns 
out to be prec isely what he has just opposed to the 
namely, that the 


observable universe was created in the past by 


spirit of scientific inquiry 


causes unknown to science. The natural inference 


is that he is averse to scientific inquiry and is 


arguing for a more excellent way, but | do not 
think that this is the true e xplanation. 


that he has a vague feeling that he can confer 


I believe 


some dignity on his theory if he can stigmatize 


alternatives as ‘‘ unscientific,’ and without re 
flecting on what science really is, or on the obvious 
implications of his own remark, he presses its 
name into his service for that end, 

pass to my second example. *' Experimental 
science,’’ we read, ‘is based on the assumption 


that the repetition of an experiment will reproduce 


the original results and indeed the realm of experi- 
mental science is defined by this criterion.’’ And 
again, elsewhere, to emphasize the point: ‘* The 
unrestricted repeatability of all experiments is the 
fundamental axiom of physical science.’’ The 
first thing to notice about this is that experimental 
science is said to be based on an assumption. It is 
based on no assumption; it is an adventure, in 
which you accept whatever you find, and although 
you may be guided in a particular case by an 
expectation, the experiment may reveal something 
totally different. 

Schwabe counted sunspots with the idea of 
finding an intra-Mercurial planet ; instead he found 
the eleven-year solar period, and he would have 
found exactly the same had he counted the spots 
with any other object in view, or with none. 
anyone believe that if tomorrow it is 
discovered that some assumption —any one you 
like—which has been made in the past is base less, 
the achievements of experimental science will 
suddenly lose all significance? | do not think so. 
The *‘‘ fundamental axiom ’’ goes wrong at the 
very beginning. But not only is it not the basis 
of science ; it is patently false, and could not be 


Does 


the basis of anything worthy of acceptance. 
Now I have not given these examples merely 
to show that the name of science is treated with a 


Tombolo, a first novel by 


| ( NE passage in 
Nicholas Fersen (Hart-Davis, 128 6d) deserves 


memorized 


i to be anthologized, quoted, and 
finally to pass into the permanent residuum of 
middle twentieth- century literature, It describes 
a fantastic funeral service in the Italian swamp 
at the end of the 


deserters and refugees 


called Tombolo, where last 
war hundreds of outcasts, 
went to hide and, in time, to become new pecple. 
A woman has died of consumption and her burial 
* preac huh Emmanuel,”’ 

negre deserter from the American Army. Under 


the spell of his primordial rhetoric his fellow. 


service is taken by 


| negroes are roused to heights of spontaneous 
but the fallen Italian who 
serve them will have none of it and start to mutter, 


enthusiasm, women 


without understanding, the words of the Requiem 
Mass. Meanwhile the Army 
watch in malignant triumph until, after a frantic 


German deserters 


An Inspired Passage 


search for a hymn which they can all sing, they 
shatter the peace with a Teutonic bellowing of the 
Horst Wessel Lied, as the strains of the negro 
spiritual die away, So it goes on, and finally an 
unheard of amalgam of Latin and African wins 
the day: 
Centuries fell off in the sun and they gave \ 
themselves up to the gentle frenzy of rhythm, 
swinging the women from the 
rising and 
falling, completely African now, with | 
the drum-beat of disjointed African syllables. 
The rest of the book is not on the same level 
as these dozen pages of inspired writing. By 
contrast they seem to lack the impact their 
author intended. But Tombolo is very well 


enraptured, 
original cadence to a new one, 


alive 


worth reading and we must be grateful for an 
author who can—even for a few pages—reach 


R. deT. W. 


heights such as these. 


| 
| 
| 
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casual disrespect unworthy of serious investi- 
gators. If that were all they could be ignore: 
But the position is much worse than that. This 
last illusion is not merely a casual aside. It is 
made the basis, and the sole basis, of a sweeping 
assertion which has been called ‘‘ the perfect 
cosmological principle,’’ for which, with its 
companion, the cosmological principle,’’ enor- 
mous claims are made, For example, the cos- 
mological principle has attained the ‘‘ pre 
eminent position in cosmology,’’ and ‘* In any 
conflict between general relativity and the cosmo 
logical principle it seems that it is general relativity 
that must be abandoned ’’; while at the behest of 
the perfect cosmological principle atoms are 
created and nebule vanish from the observable 
universe. 

The ‘* cosmological principle,’’ I should explain, 
is the assertion that ‘‘ the universe presents the 
same aspect from every point except for local 
irregularities,’’ and the “‘ perfect cosmological 
principle ’’ states that ‘“‘ apart from local irregu- 
larities the universe presents the same aspect from 
any place at any time.”’ If we ask for evidence for 
these principles, of the kind that can be accepted as 
scientific, we see that for the ‘‘ cosmological 
principle ’’ there is the fact that so far as the 
‘universe has been surveyed—which is probably a 
very small fraction of its whole extent—there is a 
rough approximation to uniformity of distribution 
of matter. This makes it reasonable to assume, for 
purposes of investigation, that a similar. unifor- 
mity might characterize the whole, in anticipation 
of the time when we can compare the implic ations 
of the assumption with the wider knowledge that 
will later become available. For the ‘‘ perfect 
on the other hand, there 
is no evidence of any kind at all. Since it causes 
me considerable discomfort to use names which 
are clearly misleading, I shall refer to the ‘‘ cos- 
mological principle ’’ as the cosmological assump- 
tion and to the “* perfect cosmological principle ’’ 


” 


cosmological principle, 


as the cosmological presumption, reserving the right, 
when the ‘‘ absolutely perfect cosmological 
principle ’’ makes its appearance, to introduce 
the terms first ’’ and second ’’ cosmological 
presumption. 

Now we have here a remarkable and a very 
serious phenomenon, | have no space to discuss 
the meaning of science, so | will here assert of it 
only that which | think will command universal 
assent, namely that no statement about the universe, 
or Nature, or experience, or whatever term you prefer 


for the object of scientific investigation, shall be made 


—let alone advanced as a fundamental principle— 


for which there is no evidence. What we are faced 


with now is the quite different claim that any 
statement may be made about it that cannot immediately 
be refuted. It seems that if you are attracted by an 
idea for which there is no evidence, all you have 
to do is to call it a ‘‘ principle,’’ and then no 
evidence is needed. 

We are told that matter is continually being 
created, but in such a way that the process is 
imperceptible—i.e. the statement cannot be 
disproved. When we ask why we should believe 
this, the answer is that the “‘ perfect cosmologic al 
principle ’’ requires it. And when we ask why 
we should accept this ‘* principle,’’ the answer 
is that the fundamental axiom of science requires 
it. This we have seen to be false, and the only 
other answer that one can gather is that the 
** principle ’’ must be true 
fitting to the people who assert it, 
respect, I find this inadequate. 

All advances in consist either in 
enlarging the range of experience or in expressing 
the regularities found or to be found in it. The 
new doctrine which | have so far been discussing 
arises from the substitution for the phrase 
‘* expressing the regularities found in experience "’ 
of the incompatible phrase * asserting that 
experience must conform to the tastes of the 
investigator.’’ Another false doctrine also is 
current, which arises from the substitution of the 
phrase 34 asserting that experience must conform 
to a pattern which we can deduce by pure reason.”’ 
This doctrine is usually expressed in the form 
that the laws of Nature can be derived by reason 
without recourse to experience, 

We have, then, the strange position that in 
cosmology two impostors have usurped the throne 
of science, worn her crown and taken her name. 
Whereas the source and final court of appeal in 
science is experience, that of one impostor is 
personal taste, and that of the other, pure reason, 
Neither is, of course, new: it was one of the 
triumphs of the scientific philosophy in the 
seventeenth century to have apparently routed 
them both. But they differ in this respect, that 
the former has never before, to my knowledge, 
presented itself quite so brazenly as a genuine 
philosophy ; it has always worn a disguise showing 
a more respectable aspect. 


because it seems 
With all 


science 


(Adapted from an address to the Royal Astronomical Society 
and published with their permission.) 
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Prophetic Justice 


J. BRONOWSKI 


N the autumn of 1745, Londoners in a frenzy 
of loyalty were learning an obscure patriotic 
catch called ‘‘ God Save the King.’’ Men of 
opposite loyalty in the Highlands were singing 
the Jacobite laments, under their breath, For the 
last Stuart attempt to unseat the Georges had just 
failed; Bonnie Charlie, had 
brought his men almost within a hundred miles of 
London, was now a fugitive among the stormy 


and Prince who 


islands, 

The date and the event serve very well to mark 
off an old way of life from a new. For example; 
‘* God Save the King ’’ was among the last songs 
of its kind to be written in England, Both ‘* The 
Roast Beef of Old England’’ and “‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’ had been written within the dozen 
years before. A dozen years or so later, David 
Garrick wrote: 


Heart of Oak are our ships, 
Heart of Oak are our men, 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 


That was on the eve of the inventions in casting 
iron and inemaking engines which came in time 
to dominate the trade of war. 

It was also on the eve of the pressing inventions 
of the 1760's in the craft of spinning, in wool and 
in cotton, Within a lifetime there brooded first 
in the valleys and then in the cities of the North 
the gloomy mills of Arkwright and the Peels. 
Men once again drilled on the moors over which 
the Highlanders had briefly passed, men as bitter 
and as desperate and much hungrier. They had 
wives and children in the mill working fifteen 
hours a day. The village had been defeated, and 
the factory had conquered England. 

Of course this is not precisely the issue which 
was fought between the feudal Stuarts and the 
Whig Georges. The characters of history are 
seldom content to play only the symbolic dumb 
show to which we should like to restrict them. 
But it is a similar issue; in each, a society of 
smallholders was trying to stand out against a 
new, centralized order, No Prince Charles and no 
Prince Charming could in fact magically have 


io 


The author concludes his series on 


scientific and literary creation by 
considering the unifying faculty of 


imagination in the eighteenth century 


halted the march of British commerce and, with it, 
of the coming Industrial Revolution. We are 
aware in fact that he could not; but the fancy is 
entertaining ; and it is at least likely that he would 
have tried. So, not unreasonably, we see in 
retrospect the life of the village craftsman of the 
time of Defoe and Sir Roger de Coverley with 
something of the clannish glamour of the other 
lost causes : 


Will you no come back again? 
Better lo’ed you'll never be, 
And will you no come back again? 


I say not unreasonably because, poor and brutish 
as was the life of the villager, the life of the new 
factory-hand was obviously indefensible. But it 
was not indefensible merely because it was harder, 
It is indeed not at all certain that it was always 
harder, by the standards of the time, than the 
familiar life of the farmhand or the cottage weaver. 
The life of the millhand of 1800 and of his family 
was indefensible on two other counts. He was 
creating wealth on a scale out of all proportion to 
the traditional wage which he still received. 
And this disproportion was felt with revulsion 
to be an affront to the common humanity of the 
labourer and his master. 

We cannot easily understand today how new, 
how revolutionary in thought was this revulsion. 
England had long been a country of cottage 
industries, spinning, weaving, making hats or 
nails in scattered village homes. The relation 
of masters to men in such a system has to our 
eyes a pleasantly benevolent and paternal air. 
But it is in fact very harsh, and had with time 
grown harsher; because this is a system in which 
the employer in the end has no responsibility at 
all how, where, and when his men work. Indeed, 
this system does not employ the man, but the 
family; particularly it employs the incidental 
labour of the children; and fixes them in a 


| 


slavery which educators before the Industrial 
Revolution described : 
Men who are to remain and end their days in 
Laborious, Tiresome and Painful Station of Life, th: 
sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently 
they’II submit to it for ever after, 
The grosser evils of the early factories were not 
created with the factory, or by it. They were the 
result of bringing into a setting many times more 
productive the code of the village industries. 
_ The factory threw up, suddenly and with a 
harsh light, the inhumanity of this code of Cain, 
‘* Am I my brother’s keeper? ’’—-the inhumanity 
of man, Put so baldly, of course, the picture is 
too mechanical—the invention of machines making 
factories; the factories making plain and violent 
the social inequalities which had long cankered 
the eighteenth century ; and that lesson converting, 
shall we say Rousseau, Wilberforce, and Tom 
Paine. This is not false so far as it goes; but there 
was with it an overturning of minds and habits 
and institutions altogether greater than this. It was 
as if in the slow seepage of the eighteenth century, 
England had become a mother-liquor rich and 
over-rich, over-saturated with imminent change. 
One remote, almost irrelevant trigger-touch, 
and the whole complex, connected structure of a 
new world crystallized in a single, instant clap. 


And even this image is not organic enough, The 
proliferation of machines, the steep rise in 


population, the political restlessness, the new 
farming and the new philosophy are parts of a 
living change like birth. It was a rebirth: it was 
a Renaissance. 

There were among the men of the Industrial 
Revolution men who brought to life the forgotten 
Renaissance tradition, Wedgwood, Erasmus Dar- 
win, and the other amateurs who met on full 
moon nights in Birmingham, were endlessly 
excited about science, the arts, and every lively 
thought. The liberal banker William Roscoe hoped 
to remake in Liverpool the Italy of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; and was not too grand to write 
and illustrate happy books for his children, The 
same ferment quickened the American Revolution, 
Noah Webster began his dictionary ‘‘ in order 
to render my country some service, to refine 
the American language and to improve our general 
system of education,’’ particularly among women. 
And the most devoted of all these men was 
Thomas Jefferson, inventor and diplomat, writer 
and farmer, scholar and democrat; the Renaissance 
man and statesman above all others. 

1 do not want to seem to claim for the men of the 
Industrial Revolution a stature larger than their 
thought. Great men are not the monopoly of one 
age, nor is their grandeur the prerogative of one 
cast of mind, There were great men in earlier, 
Augustan times. Swilt, Pope, even Gay are 
among the greatest in our literature. Nothing 


NEWTON, Detail from a colour print (184 X 22} in.) executed by William Blake in 1795 (Tate Gallery, London) 
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exists in English so whole, so final, and so gro- 
which these 
men had written about 1725: Gulliver's Travels, 


tesque as the three satires very 
Pope 's Dunciad, and The Beggar's Opera by John 
Gay. But there is something inhuman about these 
works, where the savagery ot the writers is tearing 
always at their own hearts, They are the monu- 
mental and stony inventions of our language, 
extravagant as the gods of the Easter Islands, as 
dead and as pathetic. Read again the terrible 
words in which Gulliver describes his return from 
the nobility of animals to the dirty human world; 

At the Time I am writing, it is five Years since my 

last Return to England: During the First Year 1 
Wife or Children in my 
Presence, the very smell of them was intolerable ; 


could not endure my 


much less could I suffer them to eat in the same room, 
lo this Hour they dare not presume to touch my 
Bread, or drink out of the same Cup; neither was 
Lever able to let one of them take me by the Hand. 
Swift and his Augustan contemporaries had 
been masters of a matchless invention, direct, 
rational, clear and burning as ice. The world had 
for a moment seemed to be made to their design ; 
and when the world failed them, they were too 


proud to deny the design in it. When they were 


silenced, thought stood still for half the century, 


or played at ‘the St Pancras Gothic of Burke 
and Ossian. 
machines, and in a lifetime made a monster: 
the monster which is still our age. It was born in 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, in the 
the Industrial Revolution, the 
American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
and the Napoleonic wars, Yet the who 
suffered these convulsions, Blake in poverty and 


convulsions of 
men 
Jefferson in exile—these men drew from them a 
human sympathy and a creative passion which have 
not been surpassed, They put aside the fashionable 
doctrines of self-interest; they were not afraid to 
be thought romantic by economists; and they 
looked for the springs of action not in the mind 
alone, but in the whole self. Jefferson in politics 
and Blake in art, and even Davy in science, were 
among the pioneers who made for that age the 
gift of imagination. It is the gift of looking into 
the world with other eyes than our own. 

There are many words for that widening of the 
spirit which the imagination unfolds. Generosity, 
tolerance, dignity ; human sympathy ; and humanity 
itself. Jefferson said them all in a sentence about 
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Invention passed to the makers of 


the Declaration of Independence, when he asked a 


friend ‘‘ not to lay more stress on mere composi- 
tion than it merits, for that alone was mine: 


Blake said 
the words with the simplicity of disaster: 


the sentiments were of all America.’’ 


Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face, 

And Love, the human form divine, 

And Peace, the human dress. 
They were speaking for the universal in man, 
and for imagination as the faculty which unifies. 

In their unity they included that forgotten 
glory of Renaissance fullness, the natural sciences. 
It had been an aim of rationalism before them to 
divide the mind into compartments, where the 
achievements of Newton might have a clean but 
modest attic. 

Of all the facets of the imagination, that which 
has grown most awesome but alas most distant 
to us is the facet in science: the will to share the 
understanding of Nature, and its direction. For 
want of our sympathy todzy the specialists retreat 
into their secret invention. The sciences which, 
say 150 years ago in Humphry Davy, flowered 
imaginatively into a common gift, now grow 
And the fault is 
ours, every one of us, because we put the responsi- 
bility from us as the business of others. 


irresponsible and destructive. 


Humphry Davy was not a born scientist; he was 
perhaps not even a profound scientist; but h« 
spent his strength on the belief that to unite 
science with our interests, yours and mine, was a 
very urgent business. Jefferson was not afraid 
of appearing a learned old maid when he wrote 
home from France for a stuffed elk to illustrate 
Ruffon’s Natural History, This is the whole 
earnest, eager, human imagination, confident 
as was Blake that the world, generously under- 
stood, is united in a prophetic justice. 


Mock on, Mock on Voltaire, Rousseau: 
Mock on, Mock on; ‘tis all in vain! 
You throw the sand against the wind, 
And the wind blows it back again. 


And every sand becomes a Gem 
Reflected in the beams divine ; 

Blown back they blind the mocking Eye, 
But still in Israel’s paths they shine. 


The Atoms of Democritus 

And Newton's Particles of light 

Are sands upon the Red sea shore, 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so bright. 


CRITIC AT LARGE 


GERALD BULLETT 


CORRESPONDENT has taken me to task 
because of something | said in an earlier 
article (May) about religion. The very 
word, it would seem, makes him see red, presum- 
ably because he equates it with folly and supersti- 
tion. But the question at issue is not what he 
believes or what I believe ; indeed I suspect that we 
are more nearly in agreement on_ theological 
matters than he imagines, though he approaches 
the subject in a hostile spirit and 1 do not. It does 
not seem to me reasonable to dismiss with con- 
tempt a widespread human impulse merely because 
some of its manifestations are not to my taste. 
But the quarrel between us, | repeat, turns not 
on religion itself but on the meaning of the word. 
Now the meaning of a word is nothing more or 
less than what is understood by it in common 
usage. And of “‘ religion’’ two such meanings 
are current, and both are legitimate. They are 
distinct from each other but not (or not neces- 
sarily) contradictory. One is concerned with the 
inwardness of religion, its essential nature and 
origin, the other with its bewilderingly diverse 
outward forms. Before going any further let me 
quote the passage to which Lord Raglan takes 
exception 
Religion, in its essence, is not, except incidentally, 
concerned with physical facts as such [as science is}: 
it is rather—if one may venture on a rough definition 
the impulse to establish a significant personal 
relationship between oneself, a solitary spirit, 
and an imponderable reality which one conceives 
to be behind or beyond the phenomenal universe 
and of which oneself is in some sense part. 


NO doubt the implications of that remark are 
infinitely arguable, but it must have been obvious 
to any reader not blinded by prejudice that its 
whole point and purpose was to establish the 
distinction between religion in its primal essence 
and religion in its theological and institutional 


The Meaning of “ Religion ”’ 


_aspects: in a word between private and public 


religion. Can I really believe, asks Lord Raglan 
rhetorically, that Westminster Abbey was built 
by or for “‘ solitary spirits ’’? The question is too 
irrelevant to deserve an answer, but | will supply 
one nevertheless. What I can and do believe is that 
Westminster Abbey is an incidental by-product— 
and a noble one at that—of the religious impulse, 
which is personal as well as social, Soc iety, I 
would remind him, does not exist apart from the 
individuals that compose it. I do not deny that 
the creeds ceremonies associated with 
religion have for many the force of a social 
convention, uncritically taken for granted, in 
other words that they are for the vast majority 
of so-called merely part of the 
pattern of social behaviour in which they happen 
to have been born and bred; but it remains true 
that religion in its vital essence, like every other 
human impulse, has an individual origin. A 
necessary corollary to this statement is that in 
many who go to church and recite their Creed 
every Sunday it does not visibly exist at all. 


and 


believers ’ 


IT is worth remarking, in parenthesis, that 
Westminster Abbey and its like are not the only 
things we owe to the existence of religion (in 
both senses of the word); for the same can be 
said of much medieval art and literature without 
which the world would be infinitely the poorer. 
Indeed it is obvious that poetry in particular, 
implying as it does the disinterested contempla- 
tion of non-temporal values, is in some degree a 
religious activity. Every poet may be said to be a 
mystic in so far as he is intent upon the eternal 
aspect of temporal things. Blake’s maxim that if 
the doors of perception were cleansed (he meant 
‘* windows *’) everything would be seen as it is, 
infinite, exactly describes the poet's vision, given 
to him, and to us through him, in rare flashes of 
insight, and so communicating to us that sensation 
of eternity which is at once the soul of poetry 
and the essence of mystical illumination. | do not 
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suggest that we should, or can, build a creed 
upon such moments. But they occur, and without 
them poetry would not be what it is. 


MY critic, | know, will have none of this. To 
him, | suspect, any mention of mysticism must 
savour of sentimentality and self-deception, if only 
because it implies the rejection of a purely 
materialistic theory of the universe. I return 
therefore to safer ground. He quotes at me a 
learned professor who said in a _ broadcast: 
‘* Religion is not an individual matter, It is a 
social phenomenon, something general, traditional 
and obligatory.’’ He adds on his own account: 
‘* No one who does not approach it on those lines 
can take even the first step toward understanding 
the oracle has spoken. 


” 


it.’ So now we know: 
But if we examine the professorial pronouncement 
we shall find, | submit, that it contains only one 
true statement; that religion is a social phenome- 


Scriptwriters 


A FRUITFUL subject for a B Litt thesis 
would be ‘‘ The Influence of Film Script- 
writing on the Modern Novel.’’ Nor 
anyone suppose that this influence is all bad, 
effect, the 
emotional cliché, the exaggerated facial reaction. 


need 


making for the cheap, obvious 
A young novelist who has been signif antly 
affected by the John 
Mortimer, whose new novel, The Narrowing Stream 
Collins, 


108 6d), is not only the best thing he has done but 


cameraman’s eye is 
(to be published on September 6, 


the work of an independent and mature talent. 
Slight and unpretentious, this study, at once 
witty, disenchanted and sympathetic, of the 
love of a married woman for her husband, her 
children and her life, is worth more attention 
than novel, 
Mortimer 
deliberately contrived, are achieved by ruthless 


many a “ significant ’’ post-war 


never wastes a word; his effects, 
cuts, so that vignette flashes to vignette, 

There is considerable artistry here; not the 
work of a poet or a conscious stylist or of an a 
priori philosopher; or indeed of a painter, 
This is the vision of the film director, whose 
daily struggles with temperamental actresses, 
neurotic cameramen, demanding backers and 
a cretinous public are all direc ted by and sub 
what he 


G. 


ordinated to a single mental concept 


is trying, on celluloid, to say. 


non, That it is not also an individual matter is 
simply not true, as | have been at pains to demon- 
strate above. 

I take my stand on common usage. When we 
describe a man as religious we do not always 
mean that he is an adherent of some particular 
church or creed, If I choose to say, as I do, that 
Shelley the professed atheist, and Keats the non- 
Christian, were both profoundly religious men, 
everyone except Lord Raglan will understand 
what I mean. And what in common usage is 
understood to be the meaning of a given word is 
the meaning of that word. There is no other 
criterion. 


AND Blake? Blake said many blistering things 
about priests and churches and had less than no 
use for the orthodox Christianity of his day, but 
that he was not religious is a proposition too 
absurd to be entertained. Theological formulations 
were for him fictions, for ‘‘ God only acts or is, 
in existing beings or men ’’ he says. And again: 
** All deities reside in the human breast.’’ Even 
more luminous are the famous opening couplets of 
Auguries of Innocence : 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 

And Eternity in an hour. 
In an hour, or ina moment. It makes no difference. 

Many of Blake's profoundest convictions were 

expressed in terms of a mythology of his own 
invention. They are therefore, for most of us, 
hard to get at. We need expert aid, for example, 
in the interpretation of the so-called Prophetic 
Books. The William Blake Trust has recently 
published William Blake's Jerusalem by Joseph 
Wicksteed (distributed by Faber, 63s), a full 
commentary designed as a companion volume to 
the colour facsimile of the ‘‘ Stirling ’’ copy of 
Jerusalem, and to the monochrome facsimile of the 
Rinder’’ copy. Mr Wicksteed, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, is not merely saturated in Blake 
scholarship and the greatest living authority on 
the subject: he is also, by a long way, the most 
illuminating of all interpreters of Blake’s dual 
(poetic and graphic art. He brings to his formid- 
able task a knowledge, an insight, a faculty of 
brilliant divination, and a critical acumen, which 
in sum amount to genius; and this new com- 
mentary on Jerusalem, upon which he has spent 
many years, is a treasure which every lover or 
student of Blake will wish to possess. 
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Beyond the Roman Empire 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


think 


synonymous 


E are accustomed to of later 

antiquity as with the 

Roman Empire. Rome, we say, ruled 
the world, or anyway all the world except those 
** barbarians ’’ who in the end sacked her and 
partitioned her provinces. But Rome did not rule 
the world. There was quite a lot which she never 
conquered: all Europe east of the Rhine and 
north of the Danube (except Dacia for a spell) ; 
all Africa south of Egypt and the Mediterranean 
strip; all Asia east of Syria and the Euphrates 
(except Mesopotamia in one campaign of Trajan, 
which ended in retreat; ; and of course the whole 
of America, which was yet undiscovered. In 
short, most of the Old World was never Roman. 
Intercourse between Rome and these countries 
was confined to trade, occasional punitive 
expeditions on the frontiers, and diplomatic 
exchanges. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s book! is a 
concise analysis of this intercourse as evidenced 
by historical documents and by Graeco-Roman 
wares unearthed in countries never ruled by 
Rome. 

He starts with Europe. Here Rome’s neighbours 
were the relatively backward Germans. During 
their contact with the Empire they learnt to 
import wine to supplement their native beer and 
mead; and, as far afield as Zealand in Denmark, 
cups, jugs, and drinking-horns of Roman workman- 
ship have been found in graves contemporary with 
the Empire. Roman coins have been found as far 
away as Sweden—perhaps the product of legitimate 
trade, but more likely carried off as plunder or 
tribute in the last age of the Empire, and traded 
from hand to hand until they found their resting- 
place on the shores of the Baltic. 

In Africa, again, Rome’s neighbours were 
backward people, such as the Garamantes who 
lived on the fringe of the Sahara in the modern 
Germa. They learnt from the Romans to collect 
the seasonal rains in embanked canals, and 
imported glass beakers and other Mediterranean 


1 Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, 202 pp; 38 plates. (Bell.) 


A silver repoussé emblema representing Dionysus, found 
in excavations at Taxila, Punjab. A somewhat crude piece of 
Western workmanship, it is probably from the centre of a dish 
(Reproduced from Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers 


ware. What they gave in exchange is insufficiently 
known: Strabo and Pliny say that carbuncles came 
from their country; but that can hardly have been 
all. Farther east, Sir Mortimer tells an interesting 
story of a nameless explorer of the first century 
Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean as far as Zanzibar and left a written account 
of the voyage. Like modern imperialist powers, 
the Rornans exported to East Africa lethal 
weapons (lances, hatchets and daggers), 
kinds of glass, and at some places a little wine and 
wheat,’’ in exchange for ivory, palm-oil, slaves, 
and other local products, 

But it is with Asia that Rome had the most 
interesting dealings. Here she had to do with 
civilizations older than her own and capable of 
transmitting to us their own record of their 
intercourse. The anonymous explorer already 
mentioned not only sailed southward along 
Africa, but also eastward as far as India, where he 


who sailed down the 


various 
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An Indian ivory statuette of Lakshmi, the goddess of good 
luck and prosperity, a charming minor work of Indian art 
found at Pompeii (‘* Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers *") 


heard stories of ‘* the land of This ’’ (the nearest 
the Greeks could get to saying * China,’’ since 
Greek had no soft ch), Usually classical writers 
call the Chinese simply Seres, *' the silk people.”’ 
About the date of the Christian era a navigator 
named Hippalus discovered how to steer straight 


to India by means of the monsoon; and from that 


time there was regular trade between India and 
the West. An important Roman trading station 
has been unearthed just south of Pondicherry, 
Indian embassies visited the court of Augustus 
bringing elephants, precious stones, and pearls ; 
and intercourse continued until the break-up 
of the Empire. 
Roman. trade 


The most striking record of 
the 
Chinese annals that in ap 166 an embassy came to 


with Far East is an entry in 


China from ‘‘ the king of Ta-ts’in, An-tun’ 
The rarity of such 
intercourse is seen from the fact that the Chinese 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
It is only from 
circumstantial details that we know that Ta-ts’in 


was indeed the Roman | mpire. 


do not know the name of Rome. 


One salient fact about ancient foreign trade is 
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important to a rational view of history. It was 
entirely a trade in luxuries. There is no analogy 
between the ancient world, in which each country 
was self-supporting and only such things as gold, 
silver, precious stones, ivory and spices were 
interchanged, and our modern world in which 
foreign trade supplies every citizen’s breakfast- 
table and keeps the wheels of industry going. The 
condition of things under the early Roman 
Empire, when Italian agriculture was ruined and 
Rome lived parasitically on corn from the 
provinces, was a crude anticipation of modern 
imperialist tribute, but it ended in collapse. On 
the whole foreign trade supplied the rich, not the 
poor. This ought to be borne in mind when we 
are considering religious origins. It is a fact, for 
example, that the ‘* golden rule ’’ was anticipated 
by Confucius 500 years before the Christian era. 
Are we justified in concluding from that that the 
Gospels borrowed from Confucius? Before doing 
that we ought to try to visualize how the Confucian 
golden rule could have found its way to Palestine 
at a time when no Westerner had yet visited 
China, and no Chinese had yet visited the West. 
Similarly with that favourite wisecrack of some 
(not all) mythicists, the derivation of ‘* Christ ”’ 
from ‘‘ Krishna.”’ Are we to suppose that the 
Krishna cult travelled from India to the Mediter- 
ranean packed up in a bale of pepper? There is, of 
course, no need for such suppositions. There are 
sources for the golden rule far nearer Palestine 
than China, and sources enough for the virgin 
birth, and so forth, to satisfy any reasonable man 
without resorting to Krishna, The main thing is 
to think concretely. We are dealing with people, 
not with verbal jigsaw puzzles. 


Silver cup from a chieftain’s 
Danish island of Laaland. The finely worked decorations in 
bold relief represent the visit of Priam to Achilles as recounted 
in the Iliad 


grave at Hoby, on the 


Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers ’’) 
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Religion on the 
Stage 


RAYMOND DOUGLAS 


HE past year has been notable for two plays 

in the London theatre which may be regarded 

as milestones on the road to progress. The 
more outstanding one was The Living Room by 
Graham Greene, a serious play by a Roman 
Catholic author who has not spared himself or 
his religion in depicting the attitude of the younger 
generation to religion. Second place must be 
taken by William Douglas Home’s comedy 
The Bad Samaritan which deals humorously with a 
serious aspect of life. 

The significance of these two plays coming close 
upon each other may prove to be of considerable 
importance, for we—the audience—are ready to 
enter into a new era of the drama, as distinct as 
Ibsen’s which was eventually to be taken up by 
Shaw, Galsworthy and others. But whereas Shaw 
devoted his efforts to exposing almost exclusively 
the social-political abuses in our society, and 
Galsworthy dealt mainly with the social-legal 
injustices of our laws, Graham Greene has had 
produced only one play and William Douglas 
Home has not specialized in plays on the short- 
comings of religion in England. 

Are these two plays to be regarded as something 
of a phenomenon unlikely to be repeated, or is 
there in England a playwright who can take the 
lead and show us from various angles the evils 
that for ages have been committed in the name 


of religion? It is impossible to answer such a 
question affirmatively, but the trend of the history 
of the drama in the past few decades does indicate 
that we might expect something of the kind to 
follow fairly closely on the work of Graham 
Greene and William Douglas Home. 

Ibsen startled the world by proving that the 
play could be used to expose the weaknesses in 
society as effectively as the novel, He was a 
courageous and fearless pioneer on ground which 
had not been explored, and such plays as Enemy 
of the People and The Pillars of Society are master- 
pieces which will survive so long as men are 
determined to see justice done where selfishness 
and greed predominate. 

Shaw made his début with Widowers’ Houses, 
and thenceforth seems to have attacked society 
in every sphere where he felt a grievance. Class 
distinction and drawing-room chatter came under 
the lash in Pygmalion, the medical profession and 
the artistic cad in The Doctor's Dilemma, and various 
political angles were vigorously and amusingly 
treated in such plays as The Apple Cart and 
Geneva. 

John Galsworthy dealt actively with the law, 
and in his day his plays were more popular than 
Shaw’s for he was less dogmatic and approached 
his subject in a more practical manner, He was a 
master at portraying character, and he never 
failed to show the self-respect that is to be found 
in his most humble characters, struggling for fair 
play against the rich man’s law, both prescribed 
and unwritten. This is the kind of thing he shows 
us in that powerful play The Silver Box, as well as 
in Justice and Escape. That this is a rich man’s 
world and how money can corrupt is shown up in 
Old English and The Forest, 
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More recently we have had Priestley who has 
untiringly used the theatre for experimental 
purposes, and in many cases with plays of doubtful 
value, One of his greatest propaganda successes 
was They Came to a City, which was too obvious 
and which has not been followed on by anything 
of a similar nature. 

We may regard with some amazement the fact 
that none of these people attacked religion and 
the mechanism of its application, They either 
ignored or respec ted it, and the secular minded 
found little or nothing of interest in the drama. 
Shaw wrote one of his greatest plays round the 
legend of Joan of Arc, and though he gave it 
political significance he appears to have accepted 
Joan as a saint, and this without question. 

Many playwrights today like to ridicule the 
police sergeant, the landlady or the secretary, 
and they do not spare the local vicar who comes 
in and out as a kind of busybody in other people’s 
affairs. But not one has held up to censure the 
weaknesses and failures of Christianity, This is 
something we might already have expected from 
Ibsen or Shaw who wrote well in advance of their 
times, yet Shaw might have been shocked to 
learn that we consider it ‘‘ bloody ’’ awful that 
he never opened our eyes to certain things in 
the Church. 

There was no reversal to religion in post- 
war society, although many expected it. Instead 
the destroyed « hurches have symbolized the present 
condition of faith in Christianity. People found 
they could live without going to church. It is 
into this post-war England that Graham Greene and 
William Douglas Home, having seen the modern 
attitude developed towards religion, took the 
road over territory that had been prepared for 
them and they cannot be regarded as pioneers. 
But their plays have given food for thought to 
many who, not appreciating the meaning of 
religion, can only regard it superstitiously. 

In The Living Room we have the impact of a 
religious family on the mind of a young girl who, 
being left an orphan, is given into the charge of 
three elderly, Roman Catholic relatives. She 
loves a married man and is loved in return, 
and it is the efforts of these relatives to destroy 
the love that means so much to her that ultimately 
kill her faith in her religion and drive her to 
suicide, 

It is a bold piece of effective writing, but not less 
daring is William Douglas Home’s play The 
Bad Samaritan for it holds Christian “* virtue 


up to ridicule and shows that good deeds are a 
matter of conscience which is distinct from 
religion. It also exposes practical religion as 
something selfish and evil in its effects. 

In recent years T. S. Eliot has drawn attention 
not so much by his poetry as by the controversial 
manner in which he deals with society, to say 
nothing for his disregard for religious convention. 
His last play, The Confidential Clerk, was packed 
with incredible coincidences and weak in con- 
struction, and it failed in its effect because his 


‘characters were unreal. As we cannot believe in 


these people we are not interested in what they 
say, though we are amused while we watch them 
in the play. Eliot is, therefore, unlikely to be a 
successor to Shaw or Galsworthy, and we cannot 
bear him seriously in mind when considering 
where we are likely to go from here. 

English post-war drama has been disappointing, 
but it is just possible that the present attitude to 
religion, which is beginning to find expression 
in drama, will mark a new era which will 
distinguish the English theatre in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 


Novelist 
Philosophers 


HECTOR HAWTON 


LATO spoke of ‘‘an ancient enmity between 

poetry and philosophy.’’ He was referring, 

of course, to poetry in its widest sense— 
the work of the creative imagination as distinct 
from the intellect. This false antithesis has 
persisted through the ages, bolstered up by an 
equally false psychology which regarded the mind 
as being split into a number of separate and 
clearly defined faculties, The reproach sometimes 
brought against rationalism that it is cold and arid 
is part of the same legacy and is certainly not 
borne out by the facts. There was nothing 
particularly cold about such rationalist poets as 
Shelley and Swinburne or about such novelists as 


Hardy. Indeed, two of our most eminent living 
novelists, Somerset Maugham and Eden Phill- 
potts, are Honorary Associates of the RPA. 
When Somerset Maugham celebrated his 
eightieth birthday last January, one of the most 
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satistying tributes was a book of essays by leac'ng 
English and American writers (The Maughom 
Enigma. Peter Owen. 16s) dealing with every 
aspect of his work. In Maugham’s case the 
‘* enigma ’’ is not so much that he combines the 
craft of fiction with a humanist philosophy, but 
that a writer of such unusual intellectual powers, 
touched with genius, should have such a financial 
success by writing pot-boilers mainly for the 
stage. It took him a long time to live this down 
and overcome the snobbery of the coteries. A 
great deal of Maugham’s philosophy is summed 
up in his distinction between art and the more 
narrowly intellectual activities. The purpose of 
art, he insists, is to give pleasure, the purpose of 
science, history, and so on, to instruct. He has 
given pleasure of a rare kind to several generations 
and it is hoped that he will continue to do so. 

Like Maugham, Eden Phillpotts is also a story- 
teller. ‘* It is looked upon as a dubious form of 
art,’’ Maugham once wrote. ‘* That seems strange 
to me, since the desire to listen to stories appears 
to be as deeply rooted in the human animal as 
the sense of property. Since the beginning of 
history men have gathered round the camp fire 
or grouped in the market place to listen to the 
telling of a story.”’ 

It is impossible for me to write with any 
detachment of Eden Phillpotts. As a Devonian, 
| was brought up on his novels and made pilgri 
mages across Dartmoor to their settings. What 
Wessex was to Hardy, Dartmoor is to Phillpotts. 
He is the author of more than 250 books, and 
if by some standards that seems excessive, it is not 
so if we take as our criterion the pleasure which 
he has given countless readers. He is still writing 
at the age of ninety-one, and his latest collection 
of essays (One Thing and Another. Hutchinson. 
1os 6d) is designed as a bedside book to dip 
into, and as he modestly puts it, ‘‘ launch any 
chance reader, without emotion, profit or loss, 
into dreamless slumber.’’ I hope he will not be 
disappointed if | say that it kept me awake and 
that having once started I had to go through to the 
end. It is like being privileged to drop in at his 
Dartmoor home and listen to a flow of conversa- 
tion, free from the slightest bitterness or regret, 
and mellow with the wisdom of a long life, rich 
with experience. His philosophy is brave, and 
humane, and fundamentally optimistic. ‘‘ No- 


body knows better than a rationalist that at 
present the human race is fundamentally unreason- 
able and far short of all those qualities which 


depend on reason to develop them. ... With 
the growth of reason will waken a new enthusiasm 
and lessen contempt for their fellow creatures 
that many display. Pessimism breeds 
tyranny against the freedom of mankind and 
opens the door to the totality of State control; 
but optimism should quicken love of liberty and 
unity in reason’s name. It stands for the know- 
ledge and wisdom that come to equity and charity 
and must conquer, soon or late, like truth itself, 
abiding in confidence of ultimate recognition.’’ 

Such a faith in reason is needed at a time of 
anxiety and discouragement. The _ principles 
on which it is based are, as he says, simple and 
obvious, and need no tuition to make them 
understood by every man, The basic claim is 
that ‘* conscience must be free, sovereign and 
independent of withering dogmas from any 
source.’’ And, as he so truly adds, ‘* Humanism 
of old numbered many martyrs, but never made 
one,”’ 


now 


The Rationalist Association 


J}. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, CH 
REJOICE to see our headline, RaTronatist Review, 
It is six years since I urged that we drop ‘‘ Press "’ 
from the title of the RPA, It is deterring to a large 
public that knows nothing of publishing or journalism 
and is not in either, Our present title 
unquestionably restricts the Association’s appeal. 

More important, it denies us the publicity we need 
in the newspapers. I have seen no report of our Oxford, 
oar Trocadero, or our Sheffield meetings. And yet 
there is always in our lectures and 
addresses. Nor has there been, | understand, mention 
of our London meeting in the London Letters of any 
provincial paper. The reason is, I suspect, that the 
advertising managers of the newspapers believe that the 
RPA is a publisher and hold that a publisher ought to 
take advertising space. (The publisher is, of course, 
Watts and Co.) The news editors order themselves 
accordingly. 

We should get on much better in every way if we 
were simply THe Rationawist Association, This is a 
title that everybody can understand, So named, we 
should be generally accepted for what we are, 

Another important matter. The stranger who picks 
up our periodical for the first time wonders what the 
standing of the RPA is, | have been repeatedly asked 


interested 


’ 
good opy 


and I have repeatedly suggested that there should be in 
every issue a quarter of a column of the nameés of some 
of the noteworthy men associated in the past or at 
present with our organization, What a telling list could 
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be made—Westermarck, Haeckel, Clodd, Leslie 
Stephen, Brandes, Zola, Lombroso, William Archer, 
Arnold Bennett, Viscount Morley, Chalmers Mitchell, 
Clemenceau, H, G. Wells, Freud, John Dewey, 
Bertrand Russell, Eden Phillpotts, J. B. S. Haldane, 
Julian Huxley, Einstein, Somerset Maugham, Edouard 
Herriot, Lord Horder, Lord Boyd Orr, Kingsley 
Martin, Lord Chorley, G. M, 
it no further, 

The present Literary Guide is a first-rate shilling’s- 
worth, The only blot on it is that solitary page of paid 


Trevelyan, to extend 


advertising. 

if | may be helpfully reminiscent, | had in the first 
number of my Countryman 16 pages of advertisements ; 
the next eight issues averaged 95 pages; and very soon 
nine successive numbers averaged 200 pages! But | 
had We 


did not have one until we were well known and the 


not sent out an advertisement canvasser. 


advertisements were coming in freely. In the early 
days—in my own first sixties!—1 got the advertise 
ments not only by letter-writing but by giving a week 
every quarter to calls on advertising agents. Although 
there was always a number of callers in the agents 
waiting rooms | was always welcome and found the 
men | called upon interested. One thing impressed 
them-—that from our first number we joined the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, so our advertisers knew exactly 
what they were getting for their money. | am sure 
that in almost every advertising office today there is 
somebody who would be interested in the Literary Guide. 

Book advertisements are a narrow field to rely upon. 
While we are glad of them of course, and they are 
particularly suitable for the Guide, we ought to have 
our share of national advertisers, (Advertising is not 
done direct by these firms; everything comes through 
advertising agents.) 

I have bought half a dozen copies of the current 
issue to send to possible subscribers, | take courage 
from the fact that though there was not a single journalistic 
friend of mine who did not try to dissuade me from 
starting the Countryman, and prophesied disaster, it 
has today, against a considerable number of imitators 
2s 6d a 


A large proportion of its readers are subscribers at 


some are dead—a sale of 83,000 at copy. 


108 a year post free. There is unquestionably a con 
siderable public for the Rationalist Association’s novel 
and vigorous shilling's- worth, 

It is a shame to us that the Guide does not pay its 
way but has to be sustained out of the legacies with which 
we have been honoured, 

Hitherto we have been hampered by organizational 
We Let 
put out backs into this vital matter of inc reasing our 


restrictions. are now free of them. us all 
membership, our circulation, and the number of our 
advertisements at a time when a thoroughly successful 
the which Hector Hawton is 
working so devotedly, can do such important and 


timely work. 


monthly, on lines on 


Notes and News 


HE Ninth RPA Annual Conference held at 

Oxford in July was extremely successful, 

and drew a substantially larger number than 
the two preceding conferences at Leicester and 
Shetheld. No one felt that he had come to the 
traditional home of lost causes. On the contrary, 
a sense of optimism infused the gathering. It 
was as though the new sense of direction referred 
to by the chairman at the annual general meeting 
had begun to make itself felt. 

The level of the lectures was high, as might have 
been expected from the distinguished representa- 
tives of the sciences and philosophy who opened 
the discussions. The latest ideas and trends in all 
sciences relevant to evolution were expounded with 
such a skill and lucidity that the layman was able 
to follow the most recent developments with no 
more difficulty than could be reasonably expected. 
It is, after all, not the fault of the scientist that 
the universe is not as easy as ABC. One of the 
problems of interpreting science today is that it 
is more abstruse and specialized than it was fifty 
years ago. Rationalists above all people are unlikely 
to sacrifice truth to simplicity. It is because of 
these inherent difficulties that conferences which 
enable direct contacts to be made between the 
layman and the specialist are so valuable. 

+ + * 

A report of the lectures will appear in an 
enlarged Rationalist Review next month, It was 
generally felt by those present that the innovation 
of holding the annual general meeting during the 
conference had amply justified itself. Instead of 
the dozen or so who usually attend the meetings 
held in London we had the advantage of a cross- 
section of our membership from all parts of the 
country. This year it was more important than 
ever to obtain a representative gathering because 
of the important changes referred to in the chair- 
man’s report. Not only had a drastic internal 
reorganization taken place, but a bold publishing 
programme had been undertaken and the Literary 
Guide had been redesigned with a view to putting 
it on general sale and attracting a wider readership. 
There can be no question of modifying the basic 
principles of the movement, but it is clear enough 
that in the changed circumstances of the world 
and the intellectual climate the sort of approach 
that was valuable fifty years ago is not likely to 
mett with the same response today. We have 
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to adapt ourselves to the needs of the times fc: 
history will not wait for us to catch up. 
* 

In the discussion when the annual report was 
presented there was reference to the need for an 
energetic campaign to members. 
Details are already being carefully worked out, 
but it is obvious that success must depend very 
largely on the willingness of existing members 
to co-operate, If, in the course of the next twelv« 
months, every member persuaded one other 
person to join the RPA, 
solved at a 


obtain more 


our worst prob »lems 
stroke. The er 
membe ‘rship is scarcely an economic unit. If i 


would be 


were doubled we could produc e our books ane 
pe riodicals less expensive ly, and the drain on our 
finances, so noticeable in recent years, would cease. 
It was never for the 
reason to be heard above the dangerous fury of rival 
fanaticisms. Apart from fighting to keep the world 
the more have the 
benefits we can offer in the way of cheaper books. 


more necessary voice olf 


sane members we more 


Sometimes it may even be found possible to cut 


the price of a book by half for the benefit of 


members as in the case of Professor J. D. Bernal’s 
Science in History. 

All the directors who offered themselves for 
re-election elected, together with Mr 
Archibald Robertson in place of Dr Hilliard. 
z was agreed to send a letter of thanks to Mr 


. Bradlaugh Bonner for his past services, 
* * * 


were 


The International Congress on Humanism at 
Amsterdam in 1952 has borne fruit in the Inter- 
national Humanist and Ethical Union. This body 
consists of representatives from the following 
organizations : the American Humanist Association, 
the American Ethical Union, the British Ethical 
Union, the Humanistische Verbond of Belgium, 
the Humanistisch Verbond of Holland, the 
Ethische Gemeinde of Vienna, and the Indian 
Radical Humanist Association. A quarterly news 
bulletin has been started under the samernp of 
Mr H. J. Blackham, who is also an RPA director. 

Much of the success in launc hing an international 
movement is due to the spadework of the Dutch 
humanists, In the course of eight years the Dutch 


succeeded in organizing a movement with nine 
thousand members 
this 
achievement shows that if the right approac h is 
made there are people in all walks of life who would 
respond, 


twice as many as rationalism 


can claim in country. This remarkable 


Heathiana 


REVIEWER of 
SOCIETY 


Bertrand Russell's Human 
IN Ernics Potrrics explains, 

plaintively, that Russell's reason’ excludes, by 
definition, both nationalistic prejudice and obscurantist 
myth 
cannot be brought to the bar of demonstrable reason, To 
him Fascism 
Christianity. 


and by myth Russell condemns all beliefs which 


and Communism are myths. So is 


* * * 


How closely these approximate religious mythology 


and its political and social prototypes. They all place so 
There isa 
to the 
As our Roman 


high a value on vertiginous self-destruction, 
despairing joy in slipping controls, Descent 
depths is a reliet from hated realities, 
Catholic best-seller Graham Greene informed us in 
BRIGHTON Rock, there is always the chance of quick 
salvation ‘‘ between the stirrup and the ground,”’ 
* 

The Boy, vitriol-blinded on the cliff’s edge—like 
Hitler in his final dug-out had time to 
But their 


fellows (including apostles of industrial ruin) are with 


not have 
evade the hells they feared and worked for. 


may 


us still; and still, spitefully and ecstatic ally, believe. 
* * + 
Rationalists can look to no last-minute absolution, 
They know the poor ill things they do; but rest their 
hope on slow endeavour towards the better things 
they might, before their end, be able to do. 
* * 
that dizzy 
intellectualism (religious and political) which is pre- 


Certainties are rewards reserved tor 
pared to barter unple asing immediacy for a dogmatic- 
ally asserted ultimate safety, 

Rosamond Lehmann used a Meredith couplet 
as motto to one of her novels: 

‘ Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life."’ 
* * + 

Man 
is no longer man when he discourages struggle by 
setting a limit to it 
eschatological solutions to all his problems. 
artist thinks he can achieve pertection, what scientist 
that he has made the what 
reformer envisages a static and effortless Utopia, what 


that he has exhausted harmonic 


Finalism is the main menace to human decency. 


relying on enervating once for-all 
What 


conclusive discovery, 


musician supposes 
possibilities ? 

Yet dogmatists who have lost their nerve in face of 
living possibilities can tell us with assurance all the 
dusty answers. 

* * 

** Without Richard Hilary 
Tue Last Enemy, “‘ all spontaneity will die out of the 
world.’’ Loss of nerve is loss of life. 


courage,’ insisted in 
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Correspondence 
Telepathy 


Sim,-—-Miss Peters asks me whether I heard the 
Piddington broadcasts. Yes, | heard most of them 
and found nothing therein that was puzzling, let al 
that suggested genuine telepathy. Broadc asting 1s not, 
of course, an instrument of observation but an 
imperfect method of acoustic display, This, however, 
affects Miss Peters’s conclusions as much as mine. 

She asks whether I have read Mr Braddon’s book. 
No, except for a brief glance which established that he 
was claiming genuine telepathy, and suggested strongly 
that he had got the worst of some personal arguments 
and this rankled, 

The third question is really two—the association ot 
its two parts implies the truth of the point under 
discussion. First, do | know two members of the 
Magic Circle who could give demonstrations similar 
to those of the Piddingtons under similar conditions? 
Yes, I do; and outside the Magic Circle also, One 
fellow Rationalist, Dr E. J. Dingwall, would know even 
more and would | am sure be pleased to arrange for 
Miss Peters to be present at the next demonstration 
of the Occult Committee. 

The second part asks whether | know of any two 
members who could give such a demonstration 
under conditions that certainly did not obtain for the 
Piddingtons’ performances. | not only do not know of 
anybody who can do this, | do not even know how to 
make sure of such conditions. That, in fact, is a 
major difficulty in research on telepathy, 

Miss Peters thinks that a genuine telepath would be 
certain of engagement by the BBC. I doubt it; the 
BBC is concerned only with entertainment, and even a 
genuine miracle could not be entertainment unless 
presented entertainingly. On the other hand, genuine 
telepaths would be welcomed with open arms by 
psychical research laboratories, which have been vainly 
seeking such people for decades. For some reason, 
claimants prefer to perform on the variety stage only. 

The fact that the Piddingtons complain—t imagine 
quite truthfully——of nervous strain does not support 
the claim that they are telepaths. There are very many 
other known and common causes of nervous strain. 
Giving public performances that demand skill and 
concentration, for instance. 

I must finally assure Miss Peters that I am very 
sympathetic with investigation of telepathy and the 
like, and deplore the very meagre official support given 
to it. Some twenty years ago I would have supported 
her statement that telepathy is a perfectly normal 
fac ulty, ete., but the evidence grows less convincing 
the more of it you see more closely, 

There are some grounds for accepting, as a working 
hypothesis only, a correlation of the emotional states 
(but not their ‘* transmission ’’) of certain individuals, 
but none whatever for telepathy as a telephoneless 
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substitute for the telephone, let alone one that can be 
turned on and off like a tap for variety entertainments. 

Investigation would at least throw light on credibility 
of witness, self-deception, vulnerability to ‘‘ salesman- 
ship ’’ (commercial, or as from Hitler or McCarthy), 
and other very important matters. Also, I believe, it 
would show that there is ‘* something behind tele- 
pathy,’’ though this something will prove very different 
from what the question-begging name, Telepathy, 
suggests. 

| hope Miss Peters will continue to investigate, but 
also will remember that in research one must be one’s 
own advocatus diaboli. 

Farnborough, Hants 


R, A. FAIRTHORNE 


Hydrogen Bomb—National Campaign 

Sin,—1I am one who refused to sign the Hydrogen 
Bomb Petition. 1 will not join in the panic, As long 
as the mass of civilians thought themselves safe they 
neglected to do anything to stop governments making 
wars, Yet all war weapons are equally evil. A bomb 
which kills one is as bad in principle as one which 
kills a million. Why was there no protest against the 
submarine, a useless machine in peace time, in war the 
coward’s weapon, the assassin’s stab in the back? 

What we need is a world revolt against war; preven 
tion of the forces and persons who make it, So those who 
object to the RPA mentioning politics should be 
reminded that we have to be interested in politics to 
defend ourselves against interference by politicians 
whose main instrument is war. A. R. Witttams 

Comer Gardens, Worcester 


Sin,—-Though reluctant to take part in controversy 
with yourself or other leaders of the RPA, I must express 
my concurrence with the letters in your last issue 
protesting against your support of the so-called 
‘* Hydrogen Bomb National Campaign,’’ particularly 
that of Mr Henry Meulen, which puts the real issue 
in a nutshell, Communism is a religion, the most 
fanatical and unscrupulous of all religions now extant, 
and it is childish to expect its high priests to make an 
honest agreement to outlaw any weapon which they 
may be able to make use of, 

1 know what I am talking about in this matter, for 
I served for many years in the Northern Department of 
the Foreign Office. Laurence Cottier 
Limpsfield, Surrey 


Sin,—I am not in the least persuaded by your apologies 
for the directors’ support of the hydrogen bomb 
petition, This was originated and sponsored by one 
political party to give the impression that they were 
more concerned with the imposition of a ban than their 
political opponents, Is it not clear that we are all in 
favour of a ban on atomic weapons, provided this be 
universal, with adequate safeguards? Why drag in 
Sir Winston Churchill? Why urge the Government to 
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do what you admit the head of that Government 
trying to do? No conferences are necessary. Tomorrow 
the Kremlin could change its attitude and permit 
international control if it so wished, 

Beccles, Suffolk Henry P, Srevens 


Sin,——Mr Henry Meulen, in his letter regarding the 
hydrogen bomb petition, speaks of the ‘* blank refusal '’ 
of the USSR ** to allow adequate inspection of her 
armament factories.’’ There has never been such a 
refusal, blank or otherwise. The USSR has, on the 
contrary, supported the demand for effective inspection 
since the matter was first raised at the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in December 1945. The 
detailed proposals for inspection submitted by Mr 
Gromyko to the United Nations Energy Commission on 
June 1, 1947, provided, inter alia, for the setting up of 
an International Control Commission with the right of 
** access to any enterprise extracting, manufacturing or 
storing atomic raw materials or materials, as well as 
utilizing atomic energy.” Joun Murpny 
London, NW11 


The Logic of Total War 

Sin,—In an article entitled ‘‘ The Logic of Total 
War ””’ in this year’s Rationalist Annual, Mr Hawton 
argues that since even the most peaceable civilian 
helps to support the national economy in wartime, total 
war is a logical and (presumably) legitimate develop 
ment. Does this really justify the wholesale slaughter 
of civilians many of whom are producing only the 
essentials of life and may be even active opponents of a 
war policy? Again what of non-producers such as 
many women, children, and old people? 

Nor is the position of pacifists engaged in essential 
industries, such as agriculture, during wartime quite 
so illogical as Mr Hawton claims, since pacifists believe 
that populations ought to have the means of livelihood 
even when their nation is engaged in an aggressive war. 
To bring a belligerent nation to surrender by wrecking 
its whole economy and starving its people is, to the 
pacifist, an essentially violent and immoral method, 
and is the reason, incidentally, why pacifists have 
always opposed the ‘‘ economic sanctions ’’ idea, so 
popular with the former League of Nations. 

Even so there is no doubt some truth in Mr Hawton’s 
claim that the position of the pacifist in a warring society 
is not absolutely consistent; indeed this is inevitable. 
Nor is the dilemma confined to pacifists; it faces all 
who have a fundamental quarrel with some aspect of 
society's activities. For example the anti-slave move- 
ment in the beginning of the last century was inconsistent 
in as far as its supporters enjoyed a prosperity partly 
created by the slave trade. The only really consistent 
position would therefore seem to be living in the 
wilderness, isolated from 
general, however, pacifists prefer the 


completely soc iety. In 


ompromise 


solution of helping to supply society's legitimate needs 


while doing everything possible by word and deed to 
bring the crazy war mentality to an end, 

Finally Mr Hawton equates pacifism with surrender, 
This is grossly unfair. Pacifists favour, as an alternative 
to war, strikes, boycotts, and non-co-operation generally 
—the method that was so effective in breaking the 
morale of British Imperialism in India and making 
continued domination almost impossible there, Whether 
this method would be effective in present circumstances 
is another matter; but it is obviously the very opposite 
of surrender. Micuaet J. 

Fletching, Sussex 


The Nature of Religion 

Sin, —A slight misprint in my first letter may have 
given a wrong impression to my critic, K. Jones. 
| intended to use the definition *‘ What a man does 
with his solitariness'’ as applying only to a modern 
self-conscious individual, This does not contradict any 
assertion that religion has been, and usually is still, a 
communal affair for the great bulk of mankind, But 
the greater the differentiation of individuals one from 
another (which surely increases with civilization?), 
the more likely it is that personal religious feeling 
will take different forms. The essence of religion is a 
strong emotional attachment to some entity which 
appears as immeasurably greater and more permanent 
than oneself, and of which one can become, in some 
sense, a part. Such an entity will normally be something 
that one cannot completely understand or explain. 
Taking it in this sense, | hold that the term ‘* religious "’ 
can properly be applied to the feeling which certain 
people have for ‘‘ my country,’’ for 
truth,’’ or for ‘* art’ in certain aspects, and which is 
too intense and exclusive to be justified on rational 
grounds. We have all heard such phrases as ‘* the 
religion of honour ’’ and ‘‘ Communist religion,’’ and 
my contention is that such uses of the word must not 
be dismissed as always and only metaphorical, 

Those who feel “* solitary ’ 
refuge in a community 


Waterford, Ireland 


** scientific 


do not always seek 
far from it! 
T. F. Harvey Jacos 


Floating Vote 

Sin, —I am sorry to have to complain again about a 
political matter, but, in his enthusiasm in differentiating 
between psychotics and neurotics, our respected 
President wandered into the statement that ‘‘ psychotics 
provide the unstable floating vote which is ready to 
drift on the tide of emotional political myths or 
personalities,’’ 

As a scientifically trained engineer, with much 
business experience, | am one of these floating voters, 
and claim to be particularly qualified to see through 
the crude approximations of political doctrine and to 
react against an emotional build-up based on insufhicient 
evidence, a technique so well-beloved by some aspirants 
to political distinction. 
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If there were no floating voter, there could never be a 


change in the political colour of the Government, 


and this would be bad for the country, which I believe 


is best served by a very strong Opposition to keep 


the rulers on their toes. Surely the essence of demo 


cracy is that there is always an alternative government, 


and that by our pec uliar system of voting the Government 


of the day may not have a majority of votes in the « ountry, 


1 believe that progress in our country is best se rved 


by Leftist governments which induce us to take risks 


in major reforms and Rightist governments which 


correct what does not work out so well in practice, 


Cannot there be a section of the community which is 


prepared to consider topics, however large, on their 


merits, based on individual experiences, free from 
emotional bias, but yet free from the charge that the 
members should receive psy¢ hiatric treatment? 

London, NW8 Dra L. E. C, Hucues 
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G. FRASER 

ISS KATHLEEN NOTT, in a recent 

lively book, The Emperor’s Clothes, dis- 

cussed what she took to be the crippling 
effect of a preoccupation with Christian dogma, 
and a distrust of the scientific approach, on much 
contemporary literature. I read the book, admired 
its humour and toughness, but could not wholly ap- 
prove of its tone or agree with its findings. Miss 
Nott seemed to me often to be saying, about 
writers like Mr Eliot and Mr Graham Greene: 
‘* How, in our scientific age, can they possibly 
believe what they assure us they do believe? 
Or, if they really do believe it, how can such stupid 
people have anything valuable to say to us?’’ Her 
bias about contemporary critics or imaginative 
writers with orthodox beliefs seemed to me, in 
fact, not unlike Charles Kingsley’s bias, so 
exasperatingly ambivalent, about Newman: ‘* He 
can’t be a rogue, after all, so he must be a fool ; but 
then he can’t be a fool after all, so he must be a 
But mind you I’m not saying... .”’ 
Her conclusions, also, in at least one important 
instance, seemed to me wrong. 

She attacked Professor Basil Willey as an 
enemy of science and a propagandist for Christi- 
anity. But Professor Willey seems to me to be 
a learned and subtle historical essayist, 
theme is the intellectual and emotional difficulties 
‘which have faced believers, unbelievers, agnostics, 
and sceptics over the past three hundred years of 
English life. He is a writer who helps one to 
appreciate the moral background of the great 
literature of our past, and he handles Sir Thomas 
Browne and John Stuart Mill with the same 
detached sympathy. One cannot discover, from 
his published writings, what his own private 
beliefs are. It seems to me, in fact, that for a 
critical estimate of the part played by religious 
themes and attitudes in great literature a detached 
and sympathetic approach, like Professor Willey’s, 


re gue 


he se 


is more useful than a polemical approach like 
Miss Nott’s. 

The truth, it seems to me, which a rationalist 
who cares about literature 


must, however 


reluctantly, accept, is that our cultural heritage 


Imagination, Faith and Reason 


A poet and critic recommends a 
more sympathetic and less polemical 
approach to works of creative writers 
who draw upon Christian themes 


in the West is still predominantly a Christian 
one, and that the moral feelings and attitudes 
even of unbelievers are still largely shaped in 
Europe either by Christianity, or by a conscious 
reaction against it. The typically Western 
attitude, for instance, towards all practical 
problems, whether of the private or the public 
life, is shaped by a desire to avoid the twin 
pitfalls of presumption and despair. Whether 
we are starting on a new job, trying to reform 
our lives, climbing a mountain, fighting an 
election, or waging a war, we know in the West, 
or think we know, that the one absolutely fatal 
thing is to be either cocksure at the start that we 
shall succeed or dead certain that we shall fail. 
We look on all important enterprises as difficult 
and possible, And this is a kind of reverberation 
throughout our lives of an orthodox Christian 
doctrine ; that it is wrong to be certain that you 
will be saved, and equally wrong to be certain that 
you will be damned. 

Again, the idea of a certain ingrained human 
cussedness, of ‘‘ original sin,’’ about which 
Miss Nott has a great deal to say, and the other 
idea of people at crucial moments being some- 
times given strength to rise above themselves, 
the idea of ‘* grace,’’ about which she has little 
to say, are ideas that shape our response to human 
behaviour in the West, however reluctant we 
may be to accept them as religious dogmas, Our 
whole Western system of civilization, in so far 
as it works at all, is very largely a scheme for 
protecting the rational will against the impulses, 
or for protecting ourselves against ourselves 
and each other. Of course, this idea of a sane 
polity is not solely Christian. It is to be found 
in Plato and Hobbes as well as in St Augustine. 
But the self-control of Western man is based on a 
deep sense, which is fundamentally a religious 
or an asthetic rather than a rational sense, of 
how dangerous and humanly unbecoming the 
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This self- 
control is perpetually breaking down, or on th 
point of breaking down. What should be a means 
of protection becomes a means of aggrandizement, 


unbridled passions and appetites are. 


or we chafe and grow impatient at the nec essary 
restraints we We set oui 
pretty generally, a high standard, which 
we do not expect to be able to live up to most 
of the but we still feel that the man who 
does not live up to it is in some sense “’ respon- 


Impose on ourselves. 


selves, 
time, 


sible ’’ for not doing so. 
It might be * rational,’’ in a narrow 


to say that all human conduct is inevitably deter- 


sense, 


mined by a complex of previous happenings, and 
that therefore the purpose of sanctions is merely, 
as a threat, to provide strong counter-motives to 

provide 
But this is 
responsi 


unsocial conduct or, as a promise, 
motives for social conduct. 
not really our Western 
bility. We still have deeply ingrained in us 
the idea of eve ry man being given a light which he 
Again, a virtuous attitude 


positiy 
idea of 


can and must follow. 


which we all admire in the West, and which is very 
typically a Christian attitude, is that of compunc- 
tion. All this being so, it seems to me impossible 
to understand Western literature unless one has a 
sympathetic understanding of Christianity. And, 
indeed, it is not an accident that a great many of 
the people whom onze might call hard- shel 
rationalists are, in their attitudes both to the arts 
and to finer shades of human conduct, frankly 
philistine. 

Thus it does not seem to me very helpful, in 
approaching contemporary Christian writers, to 
assume that they are a gang of obscurantists who, 
out of intellectual panic or for even more sinister 
motives, want to put the clock back. The kind of 
worry they feel is, in a more intense and com- 
plicated way, the kind of worry many other 
people feel—particularly those intellectuals be- 
tween thirty and forty whom Mr Priestley recently, 
in his bluff ‘fashion, described as being a combina- 
tion of the curate and the cad, A very interesting 
recent book, which brought out this curate-and- 


OST readers have 


school stories. 


learnt to be wary of 
Too often they reveal some 
more or less unhealthy obsession on the part 
of the author which may find an echoing response 
of a kind, 


Further, so many 


in the reader, School stories, have a 
regular sale as pornography. 
first patently about the 


(usually) public school experiences which contain 


novels are author's 
almost certainly one attempted seduction and 

Spare the Rod, by 
1os 6d) might 
In fact it is nothing of 


several sadistic encounters, 
Michael Croft (Longmans, 
be such another first novel. 


the kind, It 


and successful desc ription ota young man of goud 


easily 


is a vigorous, honest, extrovert 


sense and ready sympathy who takes a job s« hool 
sec ondary SC hool in 


mastering in a * tough ”’ 
(presumably) a north-country industrial town, 
Worrell Street School on the 


John Sanders is 


On arrival at 
first day of the autumn term, 
interviewed by the Head, an ageing little man 
who soon puts Sanders right on what to expect 


don't care what methods 


from his pupils. 
you use with them,’ he says, ‘* so long as you hold 


Believe me, 


lot down, you'll keep any class down.”’ 


if you can hold this 
He then 


them down. 


School Story with a Difference 


detail in the use of a cane 
(‘* Remember always to cane on the left hand; 
they want the other hand to write with’’) 
and finishes up, *‘ Your only hope there is to 
put the screw on. Put it on as tightly as you can, 
And once it’s on, never take it off- 
want to lose your sanity.’’ 
learn the wisdom of the Head's remarks. He 
comes close to total disillusion, losing even his 


instructs him in 


unless you 
John was soon to 


wish to help those who are prepared to accept 
his help, 


universally regarded as a sign of weakness and 


He learns that the velvet glove is 


also finds that violence not only cows his pupils 
but makes them, for the first time, friendly and 
interested in him, 

A number of wise and salutary things are 
said in this book which, though compassionate 
and honest, 


conditions winder which masters teach and pupils 


still gives a horrifying picture of 


learn in some secondary schools today. I see 
no reason to suppose that the picture shown by 
Mr Croft is in any way overdrawn. 


Rod is a fine unambitious book which deserves 


Spare the 


wide reading and should induce a good deal of 


G, F. M. 


heart-searching. 
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cad motif very well, was Mr Philip Toynbec’s 
The Garden to the Sea. The hero of this nove! wa 
not a Christian, nor, I believe, is Mr Toynbee. 
Yet the strength of this brilliant and uneven 
book sprang from the kind of poetic pattern it 
made out of a combination of traditional Christian 


images and sentiments with the techniques of 


psychotherapy. The hero is in hospital, recovering 
from a nervous breakdown, He evaluates his 
past through a dialogue between three projected 
elements of himself, his ideal of himself as the 


innocent young lover and poet, his ideal of himself 


as the bluff, hearty soldier man, and an evil and 
destructive element, which he tries to reject, 
a mixture of mocking tempter and nagging bad 
conscience, called Charlie. 

Charlie, naturally enough (since he represents 
what a Christian would call the consciousness of 
original sin, and a Freudian the reality-principle), 
has much more vitality than the other two. They 
are conventions of wish-fulfilment, he is an 
inescapable element of fact, all the more dis- 
turbing because of the hero’s desperate attempts 
to ignore and suppress him. The hero’s reinte- 
gration begins when he is willing, at last, to 
accept Charlie as a part of himself, or, in Christian 
terms, when he recovers humility. 
really an innocent Adam in Eden 


He was never 
He was never 


really a wholly carefree soldier, It was all mixed 
up, and partly wrong, from the beginning, and a 
recognition of this is a prelude to a new start. 
Adam really is, 


He cadges from his wife, he knocks her yy he 


in Mr Priestley’s sense, a cad. 


takes to drink, he goes to pieces. The outer 
conventions of polite upper-middle-class behaviour 
are no longer strong enough to impose respecta- 
bility upon him. He is also really, in Mr Priestley’s 
sense, a curate, He is not content to jog along 
and take life easily, he has heard the command, 
““ Be ye perfect! ’’ The fact that he wants to 
regain a lost innocence, to live by an ideal 

sanctity, no doubt makes it much more difficult 
for him (Miss Nott and Mr Priestley would both 
be justified in pointing out) to live at an ordinary 
level of decency, But Adam’s problems are our 
contemporary problems in a way that the problems 
of Mr Priestley’s own heroes are not. And, be 

cause of the strength of our cultural inheritance, 
they are in their general pattern very much the 
traditional problems of the Christian life. Adam 
is neither ‘‘ damned ’’ nor saved,’’ but from 
the Christian point of view he is a sinner who asks 
for and is given grace to amend his life: He 


remains, of course, free to misuse that grace. 

A rather similar point may be made about 
some other young novelists whom Mr Priestley, in 
a recent article in The New Statesman, describes 
as preaching a peculiar new anti-social morality, 
whose slogan might be summed up as, ‘* Count 
Me Out.’’ He mentioned no names, but he had 
obviously in mind recent neo-picaresque novels 
like Mr John Wain’s Hurry On Down and Mr 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim. It is true that the 
heroes of both these novels are young men whose 
attitude towards ordinary social ties and con- 
ventions is one of humorous exasperation or bitter 
disgust, young men who keep the plot moving by 
behaving at crucial moments with neurotic 
irresponsibility or boorish aggressiveness. What 
is also worth noticing is that the heroes have their 
own moral drive, and that it is what could roughly 
be described as a revived Puritanism, 

They are making a new pilgrim’s progress and 
the respectable, or ordinary, people whom they 
reject with such ferocity might at times be given 
such names as Mrs Domestic Blinkers, Mr Scholar- 
ship Snob, Mr Sham Goodfellow, or Miss Griping 
Carnality, The attitudes of these heroes are atti- 
tudes of hostility not towards ordinary human insti- 
tutions, sentiments, and appetites, but towards the 
complacency, the slackness, the insincerity that 
overtake institutions, sentiments, and appetites, 
if they are not from time to time violently shaken 
up. These new picaresque heroes are above all 
enemies of pretence, and especially of the kind of 
pretence that makes the nastier, the more 
torpidly . self-regarding elements in the human 
make-up look respectable. Mr Amis and Mr 
Wain are, very much farther from 
the larger patterns of traditional Christian 
thinking than Mr Toynbee—I doubt, for instance, 
whether either of them has his interest in theology. 
But the provincial background which they both 
know so well is a background shaped by the 
harshness but also by the honest rigour of the 
Nonconformist tradition, Their may 
seem more cads than curates, but, if not curates, 
they have something in them of the Methodist 
lay-preacher. 

It is such interesting marginal cases as these, it 
seems to me, that make an awareness of the 
Christian tradition an indispensable part of the 
equipment of the contemporary critic of literature, 
especially in England. The plain fact is that there 
is not in this country, as there is in France, some- 
thing that might be called a lay morality. We 


of course, 


heroes 
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have merely various more or less diluted or 
relaxed versions of traditional Christian morality. 
Even a writer with a consciously secular attitude 
towards life, like Mr E. M. Forster, does obviously 
draw in his sciupulous examination of moral 
problems on his Evangelical ancestry. 

And how far is there a genuinely independent 
lay morality elsewhere? In France, Gide’s whole 
enormously influential attitude to life was shaped 
by a Protestant Christianity, a Christianity of the 
Bible, of spiritual inwardness, and of the right of 
free inquiry, in which perhaps he at no moment 
of his adult life literally ‘* believed,’’ but it was a 
climate in which he could not help living. Even 
a militant atheist, like Sartie, would be lost, 
rhetorically speaking, if he had not a traditional 
God to fulminate against, a God in whom “* not 

believe.’’ Attitudes like Gide’s and Sartre’s 
are very different from that of a man to whom it has 
never occurred that there might be a God at all, 
and I remember hearing Professor Karl Popper 
saying that for that reason writers like Sartre 
cannot be said to philosophize, rather they ** tell 
a story.”’ 

The ‘* story ’’ that much current literature and 
thought tells is that of a growing away from strict 
Christian belief, or of a reaction against it, and 
of an attempt to find an emotionally satisfying 
substitute for it. Much of that literature and 
thought would be irrelevant, would lack obvious 
bearing or point, in a purely secular society, 
This is not an argument for Christianity; an 
argument for Christianity would seek to prove, not 
that a sympathetic familiarity with Christian 
ideas is necessary to an understanding of our 


culture, but that Christianity is true, But it is an - 


argument which suggests that the attitude of those 
who call themselves rationalists towards imagina- 
tive writers whose religious beliefs they disagree 
with should be more courteous and respectful 
than it usually is—as courteous and respectful, say, 
as that of a sc holarly critic like Dr Waley towards 
the ideas of some ancient Chinese sage. The point 
is not that the sage’s notions may make nonsense 
for us, here, now, but how they made sense for 
him, there, then. 


My object, therefore, in this short series of 


articles is to examine patterns of religious ideas 
in contemporary English writers sympathetically : 
not to attack the writers or the ideas, but not to 
be afraid, either, to see how they look against the 
wider social setting, and in relation to the 
common inner stresses, of our time. 
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Epicureans and 


Christians 


BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


T is no part of the rationalist criticism of 

Christianity to deny it the profession of a 

morality higher than that of the decadent 
world into which it was born. What is not 
acceptable is the claim that Christian morality is 
a supernatural revelation, an irruption from 
outside into history, -quallly beyond explanation 
and above criticism. I ive ‘lately been refreshing 
my memory of the terms of this claim. Just a 
hundred years ago a certain Professor Schmidt 
of the Protestant Theological Seminary at Stras- 
bourg won a prize from the French Academy fora 
scholarly essay on Civil Society in the Roman World 
and its Transformation by Christianity, His point 
is that when Classical Antiquity had shown, for all 
its great human thinkers, that it could not rise 
above despotism in public affairs and egotism in 
private, then God judged that the time had come 
to interfere. He sent His only-begotten Son to 
reveal a new morality and inaugurate a new 
dispensation. In the great shake-up of world 
opinion now going on this miraculous version of 
the history of European morality seems neither 
true nor helpful. Since, however, it still survives, 
it may be of service to consider a purely human 
effort, continuing for some three hundred years 
before Christianity came on the scene, to win 
men for an ethic of peace, love, and purity of 
heart very like that expounded in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Epicureanism was such a movement. Founded 
in Athens at the end of the fourth century sc, 
it spread rapidly throughout the Mediterranean 
world, was at the height of its influence when 
Christianity appeared, and continued to flourish, 
or at least survive, for another four hundred years, 
when St Augustine, not without considerable 
satisfaction, was able to pronounce it extinct. 
Like Christians in general he hated it for its 
materialism, and for its denial of providence and 
of immortality. But the world was unwilling to 
forget Epicurus and his teaching, and it is to the 
credit of Christianity that it has provided notable 
defenders of this defeated cause. Gassendi, who 
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rehabilitated Epicureanism in the seventeent) 
century, was a canon of the Church. In spreading 
unde -rstanding of the system in our own day a 
notable part has been played by Father Festugiére. 

And now in the light of modern research our 
understanding of Epicureanism has been trans 

formed. 

for instance, that 
Epicureanism grew up as a sort of rival to Stoicism, 
the Stoics preaching a gospel of duty to which the 
Epicureans replied with a doctrine of pleasure. 
In fact the Epicurean system was formed, and the 
Epicurean movement launched on_ its 
conquering missionary career, a decade before 
Stoicism began. What it attac ked not 
Stoicism, which did not yet exist, but Platonism ; 
what it advocated was not pleasure-seeking but a 
disciplined happiness to be won by adherence to 
the simple life. With an extraordinary disregard 
of all the evidence both pagan and Christian it is 
still sometimes said that Epicurus addressed 
himself only to a refined, select minority. In 
fact he founded a missionary movement which 
won and held a mass following. and is 
sometimes still, said, that Epicurus was the 
enemy of all culture. What he aimed at was 
bringing culture close to life. The effect of the 
movement when it reached Italy was to revivify 
its cultural life. In expounding the system 
Lucretius gave Latin its first world-masterpiece 
in verse. In combating the system Cicero created 
Latin philosophical prose. 

All these shifts of opinion, the effect of which is 
to reveal the magnitude of the influence of 
Epicureanism on the thought and life of antiquity, 
prompt the query whether it remained without 
influence on the nascent Christian movement. 
This is most improbable. The eastern Mediter- 
ranean was as impregnated with Epicureanism 
as the western. The Sadducees, with 
opinions on the after-life the Gospels acquaint us, 
were Epicureans. Paul, before he preached to the 
men of Athens, had been involved in discussion 
with Epicureans and Stoics. Celsus, to 
criticism of Christianity Origen replied, was an 
Epicurean. Lucian mentions Epicureans and 
Christians together as sceptical members of the 
crowds that gathered round the impostor Alex- 
ander of Abonutichus. The Fathers, both Greek 
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and Latin, plundered Epicurean texts to find 
arguments against the pagan city-cults. The 
convert Arnobius praises Christ in phrases 


borrowed from the eulogies addressed to Epicurus 


Epicurus (342-270 BC) 


by Lucretius. Lactantius was such a copious 
critic of Epicureanism that he remains an impor- 
tant source for knowledge of the system, St 
Augustine declares that he was ready to give the 
palm to Epicurus were it not for his belief in the 
after-life and the judgment to come, For four 
hundred years the contact Christians 
and Epicureans was close, Naturally the literary 
record turns on the great points of controversy ; 

providence and immortality. But can we believe 
the influence of the older movement on the 
younger to have been purely negative ? 

An informed judgment will not accept this 
view. Epicurean communities existed in every 
centre where Christianity took root. These 
Epicurean communities were societies of friends 
maintaining their movement by voluntary con- 
tributions to the common stock. They preached a 
gospel of love, asserting that love, not justice, 
should be the bond of socie ty. They were strongly 
pacifist and practised withdrawal from the world, 
They insisted that only the pure in heart could see 
God, and that men both could and should imitate 
on earth the life of the gods in heaven, Moreover 
they promised obedience to the founder of their 
movement, Epicurus, whom they called Saviour 
and believed to have succeeded in living the life 
of a god on earth. They learned his maxims by 
heart, kept his portrait in their homes and carried 
it on their persons, and assembled each month 
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to share a common meal as instituted by him. 
They made no distinction of sex, rank, or race; 
and the founder of the movement, and his 
immediate circle of disciples, created an epistolary 
literature, addressed to individuals and to com- 
munities, to hold their far-flung organization 
together. We hear of the Epistles to the Friends 
in Asia, in Egypt, in Lampsacus. Extant is the 
Epistle to Menceceus, which might be com- 
pared with those to Timothy and Philemon, And 
in these circles new virtues emerge. Faith came to 
the fore; the followers of the Master must not be 
like the clever folk who can argue both sides of 
every question ; they must be able to make a 
choice and abide by it. So, too, with Hope; 
pessimists could not attain blessedness. So with 
other virtues, Gratitude, Courtesy, Consideration 
for others, Patience. The thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians would have been familiar 
doctrine in Epicurean circ les. 

Since Christians, then, had so much to take 
over from Epicureanism, we can imagine the 
intensity with which controversy would turn on 
the disputed points, providence and immortality, 
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If we look at the fifteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians we shall see how Paul dealt with the latter 

point, and we shall find it hard, if we know Greek, 

to resist the impression that his argument is so 

framed as to convince Epicurean unbelievers, 

Very strangely he inserts their key-word into his 

argument. ‘* Behold, | shew you a mystery,’’ 

says Paul. ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall 

all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump.’’ The Greek word 

translated as moment is atom, the key-word of the 

atomic system on which the Epicurean view 
of Nature was based, Moreover the Epicureans, 

like Paul, sought to take away the sting from death. 

They did so by claiming that death was a sleep. 

Paul replies that death is a change. But the nature 

of the change, too, is expressed in Epicurean 
terms. ‘“‘ This corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption,’’ says Paul. These are Epicurean terms, 

Epicurus taught that the bodies of men are 
corruptible, but that the gods have incorruptible 
bodies. Paul sees in this a new way of explaining 
immortality. He does not preach the Platonic 
doctrine of the soul getting free from the body, 
but a new doctrine of the body itself being changed 
from the human corruptible kind to the divine 
incorruptible, which is a clever manipulation of 
Epicurean terms. It is not surprising that this 
Epicureanized metamorphosis is said to be accom- 
plished ‘* in an atom.”’ 

Other equally significant examples of the use of 
Epicurean terms in the Pauline epistles will be 
found in the excellent new study on which I have 
been drawing for much of what is here> said.! 
There it is argued, | think correctly, that the 
change from the morality of Classical Antiquity 
to the morality of the Sermon on the Mount was 
mediated (1 would not say exclusively, for many 
other influences were at work) by Epicurus and 
his followers, notwithstanding their materialist 
philosophy and their denial of providence and 
immortality. On these disputed questions the 
Christians won the day. But the defeat of 
materialism was not good for science. And it has 
grown progressively harder to believe that every- 
thing that happens is the will of an omniscient 
and merciful father in heaven and that our great 
hope is that after we die our bodies will rise again, 
Are such beliefs the necessary foundation of 
morality ? 


1 Epicurus and His Philosophy. By Norman W. De Witt. 
University of Minnesota Press and Oxford Univ, Press, 1954. 
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MUSIC AN» MUSICIANS | 


SCOTT GODDARD 


HE latest from Paris is the technique of 
distortion entitled Musique Concréte. Though 
an English equivalent for that term is 
difficult to find, the idea is simple. Concrete, as a 
synthetic material, is a mess of various mineral 
bodies mixed into a pudding and thereupon 
manipulated in a variety of ways, an indispensable 
gin in the cocktail of construction. The new 
technique from Paris is similar and although it 2 
not yet indispensable, being extremely young, 
will soon, I feel, be eden up strongly by the more 
alert producers of films. There it will find i 
first means of expression, From that it will go on 
to other activities, especially those that deal in raw 
sound ; and it will be used, when it has grown up a 
little, as a means of providing new percussive 
noises in orchestral tone-poems and such-like. 
It is potentially serious, for all that at first it may 
seem to lack sense. The first hearing of Musique 
Concrete for most people in this country was at this 
year’s Aldeburgh Festival, It was explained to us 
by the Cultural Attaché of the French Embassy in 
London, M. Tony Mayer, with that delicious 
pretence of amateur incomprehension and non- 
chalance which only your most pure professional 
dare assume. There was equipment sent from 
Paris, there were French technical experts to 
work it; and there was the stuff itself. Let me 
not pretend for a moment that I enjoyed it. 
But although my ears were battered by the shindy 
and their drums atomized, nevertheless it was 
borne in upon me, by the end, that this is more than 
mere noise (these particular examples were 
played much more loudly than need have been) 
and that this is a serious, if at present an infantile, 
art. 
Musique Concrete is not music, just as concrete 
is not art. The idea was born in the brain (this 


is the dizziest cerebration) of M. Pierre Schaeffer, 
and the accouchement took place in a recording 
** effects ’ 
But it is more subtle. Sounds 
are recorded, sounds from anywhere whatsoever, 


studio. It is the logical outcome of the 
used in radio plays. 


Paris Fashions 


from the street, the factory, the house, the garden, 
Once these have been taped, they can be mani- 
pulated at the wish of the composer (the chef) 
of the work (the dish), The opportunities are 
limitless, for not only can you mingle these sounds 
and form them into patterns but you can so 
distort them as to rob them of their intrinsic 
nature and give them a new character, by repro- 
ducing them back to front, upside ovis. faster 
and higher, slower and lower than was their wont. 
The ping of a pianoforte string plucked by a 
finger when played backwards and then increased 
in volume can turn into an alarming bellow that 
ends in a terrifying roar, That is only one instance, 
among millions as yet unexemplified, of what 
Musique Concrete can supply for the use of posterity. 
It is an alarming prospect, However, some of the 
more daring musicians have already begun to 
view it with interest. It is said that Olivier 
Messiaen among the younger and Darius Milhaud 
among the older composers are writing in the 
new medium. So perhaps music may after all 
come out noise. To do that Musique 
Concréte will need a Berlioz to orchestrate this 
concretion of unattached sounds and, to discover 
its harmonic propensities, a Liszt. 

How daring a discoverer Liszt was as he 
developed from his brilliant pianistic youth to his 
ripe creative old age can be assessed by reading 
Humphrey Searle’s new study of his music 
(The Music of Liszt, Williams & Norgate, 265). 
This is a particularly useful, indeed indispensable, 
book. Not the least part of its value is the fact 
that it is written by a creative musician. As 
well known, Humphrey Searle is a composer of 
distinction. He treats Liszt’s music, therefore, 
as from the inside, as a man in the inner councils 
of musical thought and philosophy. And unlike 
most creative artists he writes lucidly, The 
result is a study of Liszt’s music which gives 
at once the opinions of an enthusiast and the 
judgment of an expert. There is a certain amount 
of special pleading. The author skates over the 
thin ice of Liszt’s transcriptions with good 
grace but not gracefully, And yet even there he 
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has such knowledge to draw upon as confounds 
the common reader and has sent one reviewer, 


at any rate, in search of the transcriptions of 


Beethoven's symphonies which are manifestly 
among the masterpieces of Liszt's trans« ribing art. 

Those who want to discover what was guing 
on in piano music during his time could do worse 
than take a chapter or two of Kathleen Dale’s 
recent volume called Ninetcenth Century Piano 
Music (OUP 215). 1 put it like that, with no 


intention to belittle the author’s achievement 
which is considerable. But this book is, for me at 
least, the kind of compilation, welcome and 
useful, that one reads in large, but not necessarily 
exhaustive, spans; a good book of reference, in 
fact. And this author says the same about the 
Beethoven transcriptions by Liszt as the other has 
done. Manifestly it is time we listened to these 
things with untainted ears and tried to assess 
them afresh. 


The Stone and the Shell 


PATRICK WILLIAMS 


ORDSWORTH once described a dream 
in which he meets an Arab who shows 
him a stone and a shell, and told him: 


. that the stone 
(To give it in the language of the dream) 
Was Euclid’s Elements ’’; and This,’’ said he, 
** Is something of more worth,” and at the word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 
In colour so resplendent, with command 
That | should hold it to my ear. 


Perhaps his choice of image appears more felici- 


tous now than it did in Wordsworth’s time, for if 


today the artist holds the shell clapped over his 
thinking-ear listening for the far-off breakers of the 
Unconscious, science has become at least as 
impenetrable as a stone to the general reader, 


This passage from The Prelude is referred to by 


Dr Ifor Evans in his recent essay Literature and 
Science (Allen & Unwin, 88 6d) which might 
more accurately have been called t nglish Literature 


and Science for it describes the relationship be- 
tween literature and science in England since the 
True, Dr Ifor had 
probably intended to live up to the promise 


sixteenth century. Evans 
implicit in his ambitious title; there is much talk 
of the possible reintegration of the arts and 
sciences, a yearning for unified 
analogous to that of the Renaissance, and an 


admirable but vaguely formulated hope for the 


know ledge 


emergence of a ‘‘ new humanism "’; but it is 
one thing to make an agreeable historical survey 


and quite another to set out the essential nature 
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The incompatibility of scientific and 
@sthetic experience is a disturbing 
feature of modern culture. Can we 
look forward to a new humanism? 


of the problems of literature’s relationship to 
science. 

Only when this problem has been clearly 
posed can it be meaningful to discuss the prospects 
for a new humanism and the form that it might 
take. All the same, if Dr Ifor Evans’s book is too 
loosely argued and not sufficiently analytical in 
method, it contains much interesting information 
and useful material which should be considered 
by anyone approaching this most disturbing 
feature of modern civilization and culture, the 
disunity of know ledge. 

That quotation from Wordsworth, for instance. 
The lines neatly symbolize the split between the 
arts of science and poetry. Yet at the time the 
divorce was not absolute, for although to Words- 
worth the shell was ‘* something of more worth ”’ 
it was not without some qualification, and a 
dozen further on (written, remember, 
before he had declined into Christian orthodoxy) 
he allows that the stone 


lines 


held acquaintance with the stars, 
And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 
Of reason, undisturbed by space or time, 
Could a poet in the mid-twentieth century 
be inspired to make a similar statement? Certainly 
a modern physicist or biologist would find such 
imaginative utterance ridiculous and irrelevant, 
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if not faintly embarrassing. In any case the question. 
is beside the point, for not only are poets generally 
indifferent or hostile to science today, scientists are 
unlikely to read contemporary poetry, Their 
separation is complete. The question that should 
be asked by anyone intent on bringing about 
their reconciliation, a new humanism, call it 
what you will, is whether the division is an 
inevitable one. 

Obviously it was inevitable that science, 
essentially an accumulative process, should acquire 
so much information that it cou'd no longer be 
stored within one human memory, and that its 
method should be extended into so many fields 
that a specialist in one branch can remain ignorant 
of what is going on in another. No wonder, then, 
that the average layman, let alone the poet, is 
daunted by science’s formidable size. Yet in 
essence this is no more than a case of specialization, 
the result of a rational division of Jabour, and in 
the past this did not lead to a radical difference 
in outlook; the village blacksmith and the cobbler 
spoke the same conceptual language. It is an 
apparently radical difference in outlook that is 
our present concern. 

We are in the habit of speaking of people as 
possessing a scientific or artistic temperament, 
rather as though humans were conveniently 
supplied in two distinct mental as well as sexual 
types. If this were so, as in practice it is assumed 
to be, then the future for a new humanism could 
only be in terms of what the politicians call 
peaceful co-existence. Nor is it very helpful in 
this respect when Dr Ifor Evans puts forward 
the view that Newton had an artistic temperament; 
at least it needs a far more thorough exposition 
if it is not merely to be confusing. 

Indeed, had Dr Ifor Evans developed this idea 
at length, and critically, it might prove to be the 
one genuinely unifying element upon which to 
found his new humanism ; particularly if he were 
abic to add the corollary that certain poets 
possessed a scientific temperament. In this way 
the impulse toward science or art might be 
traced to a common source, and there the two 
separate outlooks be resolved into a unity. 

Chief among the possible objections to this 
obliging dialectic whereby two unsatisfactory 
terms, the scientific and the artistic temperament, 
are translated into a satisfying synthesis, say 
** creativity,’’ is the plain fact that for men 
allegedly sharing a fundamental impulse scientists 
and artists appear wildly out of sympathy. In fact 


it is often maintained that sustained indulgence in 
one activity, scientific or literary, diminishes the 
understanding and appreciation of the other, 
supporters of this view making much play of a 
letter in which Darwin confesses to have lost all 
enjoyment of the arts. But in quoting this well- 
known passage, Dr Ifor Evans makes the useful 
point that ‘* few scientists have expressed any 
sense of pleasure at the decline within them of an 
awareness of the arts,’’ and here it might be 
added, paradoxically, that it is because science 
and art have the effect of being mutually exclusive 
that they might be inferred to proceed from a 
common impulse. 

Evidently a more serious investigation of the 
ways in which works of art are created and 
scientific discoveries made is necessary before 
any such unifying impulse can be confidently 
entertained; but in passing it is instructive to 
compare Darwin's lamentation that his ‘* mind 
seems to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of 
acts... if | had to live my life again, | would 
have made a rule to read poetry and listen to some 
music at least once every week "’ with one of 
Keats’s more favourable comments on science, 
also quoted by Dr Ifor Evans; *‘ Every department 
of knowledge we see excellent and calculated 
towards a great whole . . . An extensive knowledge 
is needful to thinking people—it takes away the 
heat and fever and helps by widening speculation, 
to ease the Burden of the Mystery.”’ Between 
them, Darwin and Keats are counselling a balanced 
diet ; poets should study science, scientists read 
poetry. 

To promote this desirable state of affairs 
science must become more readable; to use 
Dr Ifor Evans’s words, the scientist needs to 
“seek a wider act of interpretation '’; and the 
artist, with his special powers of communication, 
can help him by entering into the same problems 
of knowledge, the same intellectual and imaginative 
experiences. 

Traditionally the poet is supposed to be hostile 
to science and the society built out of scientific 
materialism, yet the scientist too is not insen- 
sitive to the frequent ugliness of industrialized 
urban life. Together they could re-create society 
in the image of man, while at present it is not 
being created at all, for creation springs from 
a harmony of faculties, the faculties of analysis 
and imagination, of science and art, the stone and 


the shell. 
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Minimizing the 
Past 


D. G. MACRAE 


T is not only what happened in the past, but 

what men believe to have happened in the 

past that influences political and economic 
decisions today. Capitalism and the Historians’ 
is a political book, an attempt to rewrite history 
in order to influence the present and to induce a 
frame of mind favourable to a free capitalist 
economy. In what I have to say about this attempt 
I shall not be concerned with the contemporary 
merits or defects of unrestricted capitalist enter- 
prise; I shall be concerned only with the theses 
advanced in this book, 

It has been regrettably fashionable among his- 
torians and authors for quite a long time to try to 
minimize the extent of major changes in the 
human past. The Russian Revolution has been 
alleged to have changed only the forms but not the 
political realities of the Tsarist régime ; the French 
Revolution has minimized and almost 
explained away; the English Revolution has been 
dismissed as a comparatively unimportant inter- 
ruption in a smooth progression; the Renaissance 
has been spread across centuries, and so on 
and on, 


been 


One of the principal victims of this process has 
been the concept of an Industrial Revolution, 
It is very difficult to pretend that something 
dramatic and drastic did not happen in these islands 
between 1750 and 1850, something which trans- 
formed the whole content of social, economic 
and political life. Whether the word revolution 
is used appropriately or otherwise is of very little 
importanc e: we need some strong word to 
describe such sudden and profound changes. It has 
been generally believed that this transformation 


involved much misery, and that the cost of 


an industrial society has been a high one. It is a 
little difficult to be sure, for these essays are far 
from uniform, but it seems that our authors would 
' Essays by T. S. Ashton, Louis Hacker, F. A. Hayek, W. H, 


Hutt, Bertrand de fouvenel. F, A, Hayek (e). 102 pp. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 10s 6d. 
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like both to dispute the reality of the change and 
to deny its accompaniment of misery. Professor 
Hayek believes that we have been misled on all 
these matters by the German historians and 
economists who are always among his favourite 
villains. 

Like other of these writers, he also turns 
rather by innuendo than statement to attack the 
justly famous works of J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond, This attack reaches its most extraordinary 
form in the essay by Professor W. H. Hutt, with 
which the book closes. 

Professor Hayek makes much of one of the 
main themes of this book—the argument that 
any unpleasantness in the past is to be excused 
by the benefits which we enjoy today, Simul- 
taneously, he quite justly attacks those who 


- justify misery in the present in terms of inevitable 


future benefits. This is to have one’s cake and 
to eat it. 

With this theme of his go two related ideas 
which are not necessarily connected with each 
other: the idea that the misery of the past has 
been exaggerated, and the idea that much of this 
misery was not due to the development of a cap- 
italist economy but was coincidental with it. As 
this theme is considered by Professor Hacker and 
Professor Hutt it becomes a polemic, a scholastic 
logomachy. Surprisingly enough, the first of the 
two chapters by Professor Ashton begins in much 
the same vein but moves steadily into the world of 
fact; and in his second essay we dwell entirely in 
this world, and as he presents it to us it turns out 
to be extraordinarily like the accounts already 
given of it in traditional historical writings on 
these matters. It is for the reprinting of the 
second of these essays that this book is valuable. 

One of the enemies of all these writers is, of 
coursé, Karl Marx; it is odd that he figures more by 
implication than by statement in these pages; 
and it is even more odd that it has been forgotten 
that a great deal of Marx’s own writing on the 
history of capitalism is a song of praise, not a 
commination, 

In this little book, then, we have a political 
pamphlet which defends its theses with the 
weapons taken from scholarship. It would be 
perfectly reasonable to accept the values of a 
capital economy and of Conservative politics, and 
to reject most of what is said here; in fact it 
would not only be reasonable, it would be what 
most of the more enlightened members of the 
British Conservative Party in fact do. 
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Can Man Change Himself 7 


Ss. D. BACON 


R Darlington has taken a title—The Facts of 

Life—which invites facetious comment, 

but taken by and large his book! is 
far from being a laughing matter. The title, taken 
more seriously, might imply a dispassionate 
approach to biology, but the book is nothing like 
this; it is ‘‘ disputatious,’’ as Dr Darlington 
himself points out, to a degree. Whatever may 
have been his original intentions the final result is 
bound to add confusion to our understanding of the 
relation between the biological sciences and the 
study of human society, 

In effect Dr Darlington’s theme is the taking of 
Mendelian genetics to its logical conclusion and 
the exclusion of the environment from all action 
on the individual except indirectly through its 
selective effect on preceding generations, In order 


to reach this conclusion he has to overthrow not 
only the idea of inheritance of acquired characters, 
which has not found many defenders in this country 
in recent years, but also the much more widely 
accepted view that by changing their social 
environment it is possible to change individual 
human beings. These tasks are not accomplished 
by careful scientific marshalling of evidence but by 
dogmatic statements and, where these do not 
appear to be sufficient, by ridicule. 

A large part of the book is taken up with an 
historical account of the development of Man’s 
understanding of heredity. Some of the great 
figures of the past get rather rough treatment 
because of their failure to anticipate Dr Darlington’s 
conclusions. Lucretius, however, is praised for 
noting that the tongue existed before speech and 


making a clear statement of the modern notion of 


pre-adaptation, i.e, the idea that new hereditary 
characters arise, not in response to use, but at 
random with respect to use. The weight of such 
arguments is better appreciated if we remember 


also that the head existed before the wearing of 


hats. 
The difficulty of arguing that because some 
acquired characters are not inherited no acquired 


The Facts of Life. (Allen & Unwin.) 467 pp; 9 plates; 3¢s. 


The views of an eminent geneticist 
are discussed, and some questions 
raised about Man’s nature in rela- 
tion to heredity and environment 


characters are ever inherited is avoided by dealing 
at some length with Kammerer and Lysenko, not 
as scientists, but as fools and/or knaves. In this way 
some of Lysenko’s more awkward criticisms of 
Mendelian genetics can be laughed off. The whole 
question of the nature of the process by which the 
adult develops from the fertilized egg, which can- 
not be ignored altogether in discussing the facts of 
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A crowd admires the effect of growing maize on ground 
where the blood of fowls has been shed. This Japanese 
example demonstrates the ancient vitalistic theory of heredity 
independently of Lamarck and Lysenko. A woodcut by 
he artist Kunimori, about 1832 (‘‘ The Facts of Life’’) 
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The forty-eight chromosomes of man, magnified 3,600 times 
from an embryonic cell in mid-mitosis of the spleen of a 
four-month-old foetus, that has been kept for five days 
* The Facts of Life “g) 


in tissue culture (reproduced from 


life, is presented by Dr Darlington as though it 
were largely understood by contemporary biology. 
Most biologists, or in fact most scientists, will find 
the self-satisfied tone of this section of the book 
most irritating, 


Thus far the exposition of contemporary bio- 


logical concepts might win the general assent of 


the reader, but he is now asked to negotiate a 
much more difficult hurdle: this is a passage on 
** The Selection of the Environment ”’ (pp 298- 
304), which should be read in full to appreciate 
its ingenuity. In this the author, who up to this 
stage has been talking of biological variation 
chiefly as the differences produced by the environ- 
ment among individuals of the same hereditary 
constitution, now seeks to explain the variation 
among human beings as due chiefly, if not entirely, 
to differences in heredity. 

Once over this hurdle we have a clear run, All 


aspects of human life, whether of individuals or of 
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the society in which they live, are now to be 
regarded as genetically determined and beyond 
the reach of environmental influences—at any 
rate, on a short-term basis. Further change in the 
forms of society and in the capabilities of its 
individual members now depends on unpredictable 
and uncontrollable variations of the genetic 
material (that is to say, the chromosomes within 
the cell nuclei). 

Karl Marx, after a pat on the head (because, after 
all, he was an Outstanding Individual), is swept 
aside with the dogmatic statement that “‘ the 
difference that distinguishes social classes is 
genetic ’’; history therefore becomes a matter of 
dazzling unpredictability.’ Dr Darlington mocks 
at ‘* planners ’’ who try to turn hill farmers into 
deep-sea fishermen ; yet the English peasants of the 
eighteenth century became the factory operatives 
of the nineteenth. The human race has passed 
from savagery to civilization, as we know it, in 
about a hundred generations. This is an insignifi- 
cant length of time even by biologic al standards. 
The hands and brains that fashioned flint axes could 
not have been much different from those that today 
build atomic piles, fly jet-propelled aircraft, or 
conduct symphony orchestras, and so, a hundred 
pages further on, Dr Darlington is obliged to ask 
‘“ how has culture advanced while heredity has 
stood still? ’’ His answer would appear to be that 
culture has been catching up on heredity, to which 
one might retort ‘* Why then did it start late? ’’ 

Dr Darlington’s theme has led him into even 
more absurd statements of this kind, but these 
examples should suffice to illustrate how a book 
that appears at first glance to be a work of popular 
science deteriorates under the influence of 
dogmatism into mere expressions of personal 
opinion. 

The truth of the matter would seem to be 
that Dr Darlington has at some stage in the 
development of his theme abandoned the scientific 
method which he rates so highly when he is 
moralizing over the career of Lysenko. 

As one may imagine from the reviewer's 
reaction, this is not a dull book. It is both inter- 
esting and entertaining, and many topics are 
discussed that badly need the attention of biologists. 
As a statement of a point of view it is admirable, 
but as scientific support for that point of view it 
is entirely inadequate. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be taken by the layman as representative of the 
standpoint of modern biology. 
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Health and Society 


SHELDON F. DUDLEY 


IR FRANCIS WALSHE, an experienced 

physician, said that in his student days text 

books were written on the practice and 
principles of medicine or allied subjects; but 
that today, in this era of specialisms, few authors 
condescend to mention the principles of their 
subjects but confine their texts to the practice 
only—thus confessing that they are mere 
technicians with no aspirations of becoming 
academic scientists. It is refreshing, therefore, 
to find a book! which boldly proclaims the 
principles of public health and does not waste 
space in giving the plumber instructions of how to 
‘ wipe a lead joint ’’ or the engineer blue prints 
of an ideal dustbin. 

To a great extent the author illustrates the 
principles of public health and social 
medicine by demonstrating how far the public 
health services, and especially the National Health 
Service of today, have failed to meet these 
principles. 
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There is only Space to mention or two 
of these failures here. First he criticizes, as 
so many other medical scientists have done, the 
neglect of health itself at the expense of over- 
emphasis on curative medicine; i.e. the care of 
ill health. The next gravest defect is that the 
health of the community is not integrated under 
the Ministry of Health but is the business of a 
legion of authorities all jealous of each other’s 
jobs and responsibilities. Thus school health is 
under the Ministry of Education, industrial 
hygiene under the aegis of the Ministry of Labour, 
and so on. Even in the National Health Service 
itself, local health authorities, regional hospital 
boards and executive councils have their own 
special functions and tend more and more to 
work in watertight compartments. Thus there 
is much overlapping, friction, professional 
jealousy and inefficient administration. 

The original proposers of a comprehensive 
health service had the rational intention that all 
health activities should be integrated under a 


one 


* The Health of the Community: Principles of Public Health 
for Practitioners and Students, by C. Fraser Brockington, 
MA, MD, DPM, Barrister-at-law. (A. Churchill.) 32s. 


central ministry of health and the country covered 
by a network of health centres where the health 
of the individual should be looked after from 
pre-natal existence to the grave. It was hoped that 
at these health centres, all specialists interested 
in health would meet and discuss health with 
each other from all their different angles, curative, 
preventive, social, industrial, nursing, psychiatric 
and obstetric, But while nearly everybody has 
given lip service to this plan and discussed ad 
infinitum the desirability and advantages and 
economy of the group practice and health centre 
scheme, for some obscure psychological reason 
it has never seriously materialized, so that the 
Central Health Service Council is able to announce 
that there are: ‘* General practitioners who do 
not know the other doctors and dentists prac- 
tising in their neighbourhood and have limited 
knowledge of the health services available for 
their patients.”’ 

Brockington estimates that a well-run centre 
should save at least fifty per cent of patients who 
are at present condemned to hospitalization ; 
and he wisely adds *‘ treatment of sick people 
in hospital may be good medicine but it is not 
necessarily good health ’’; and again, three- 
quarters who crowd into doctors’ 
consulting rooms as well as those who keep 
their ailments to themselves, are more in need of 
social therapy than medication,”’ Indeed in an 
efficient health service every family doctor 
ought to be partnered by a qualified expert in 
social health and medicine equal in status and 
responsibility to the clinical practitioner. How- 
ever, as Brockington pertinently puts it; “‘ The 
medical profession has been prepared to wait for 
illness; it has wished to be consulted, when the 
nation wanted health before illness and without 
consultation.’’ 

Brockington concludes: ‘* The National Health 
Service is unbalanced with a tendency to spend 
more and more on less and less.’’ Integration 
is the only remedy; one authority must be 
responsible for all health activities in one area— 
the much advertised Health Centre. This is a 
very good book, a sane, reasonable, and judicious 
appreciation of the relative importance of public 
health and private illness. It contains the minimum 
knowledge that all medical students and practi- 
tioners of clinical medicine, who are not going to 
make public health work their whole-time career, 
should know concerning social and preventive 
medicine. 


of those 
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===NEW BOOKS === 


Lord Templewood 
Nine Troubled Years 


An outstanding contribution to the history 
of our times. The political history of the nine- 
teen-thirties told by an intimate colleague of 
Chamberlain, who was almost continually a 
member of the Inner Cabinet during one of the 
most critical and hotly debated periods in 
British history. 


Treasure Diving 
Holidays 
Jane and Barney Crile 


They found a new idea for family holidays, 
exploring the bottom of the sea. 


215, 


They found 
tusks of ivory from a slave ship and cannon from 
a British They took hundreds of 
superb undersea colour pictures, many of them 
reproduced here. 18s, 
Fascinating.” 


man- 0’ -war, 


Lord Elton 


General Gordon 
In his brilliant biography, Lord Elton, using 


hitherto unpublished material, throws new light 
on a man of extraordinary personality, and pre- 
sents a portrait that is as true as is likely to be 
obtained, 265, 
RECENT NOVELS 


Leo Walmsley 
THE GOLDEN WATERWHEEL. “ The story 


makes fascinating reading. Warm-hearted, vivid 
and full of a pleasure in the unspoilt enjoyment 


of everyday life.’’—LeTTICR COOPER. 125, 6d. 


John Moore 
THE WHITE SPARROW. 


written 


As 
MANCHESTER 


beautifully 
GUARDIAN 
10s. 6d. 


” 
as ever, 


COLLINS 


= VITAL BOOKS 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA 
By HARVEY DAY 108. 6d. net, Postage 6d. 


This fascinating book, profusely illustrated, provides in everyday 
language a practical exposition of Yoga which anyone can adopt. 

It describes how the application of Yoga principles and 
eXercises will strengthen your Nerves, create Healthier 
Glands, Control your Weight and Preserve your Youth— 
How it will stimulate Clear Thinking—How it makes the fit 
person fitter and the oo 
A recent review says : most practical book on Yoga yet 
published.’’ 


Harvey Day’s first book 
ABOUT YOGA 7s. 6d. net, Postage 6d. 
provides an explanation of the philosophy of this ancient science and 
shows the benefits of Yoga Breathing—How it can induce Sound 
Sleep—its effect upon the Emotions, etc., etc. 
These two books together provide a complete guide to the 
Theory and Practice of Yoga, and may be had for 18s. 6d. 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 
By C. G, L. DUCANN 6s. net, Postage 6d. 
Written from the standpoint of present-day conditions by an author 
who has had a unique opportunity of assessing the needs of men and 
women, this book provides a Design for Living. For those who want 


a vivid and varied life with a full measure of pleasure, interest and 
significance, this is an essential book. 


YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 


6s. net, Postage 6d. 
Ennever, the founder 


Sales exceed 50,000 

A complete course of self-instruction by W. J. 
of Pelmanism. Deals with all essential mental needs; concentration, 
self-confidence, fears, inferiority feelings, etc. It offers a plan for 
developing a trained mind at a fraction of the usual cost. 


NOTHING TO FEAR 


By Dr, C, WHITAKER WILSON 8s. 6d. net, Postage éd. 
There is a grip in this book which will hold anyone who, in his or her 
daily life, is finding things to fear. It is written with sincerity and 
conviction and in such a way that on every page its title stands out as 
4 grand truth—there is nothing to fear. 


THE ART OF MEETING PEOPLE ‘55. net, Postage 6d. 
By E. H, WELFORD, Director of The Pelman Institute, Australia 
For those who experience difficulty in engaging in conversation, who 
are diffident or nervous about meeting people, who are worried by 
their own shortcomings, this book will prove of inestimable value. 
Includes chapters on Speaking Easily, The Material for Conversation, 
The Attitude of Mind, Public Speaking, etc. 

FEAR AND COMMONSENSE 

By E. H. WELFORD 38. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 


4 study of the causes and effects of fear and of the practices effective in 
surmounting it. 

A review says: ** This smali book contains more practical guidance 
on how to circumvent or cure fear than many books twice the size.’’ 
NERVOUS DISORDERS AND HYSTERIA 

By Dr, BERNHARD DETMAR, M.D., Ph.D, 6s. net, Postage 6d. 
This book deals fully with both conditions and shows their connection 
with organic disease, and their treatment by natural methods. 
Chapters on insomnia, sex life, gastric and intestinal neuroses, 
constipation, etc., are included 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 
By KEITH BARRY gs. net, Postage 6d. 


A concise course in Journalism and Short Story writing, setting out the 
basic principles of word power and showin how to model material 
for presentation in acceptable form 


RELAX AND BE SUCCESSFUL 
By JAS, HEWITT 38. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 


This book teaches the art of complete relaxation, the practice of which 
will build up reserves of nervous energy resulting in a high standard 
of mental and physical health. 


Through any bookseller or direct from— 


THORSONS PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
Dept. 110, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue sent on request 


— 


FERS TO 


Use and Beauty 

Sin,—Your correspondent L, J. R. Cripps in his 
letter in the July issue is asking us to believe something 
which puts a strain on our imagination when he asks 
us to swallow the contention that usefulness is beauty. 
A dentist’s forceps is useful but few would deem it 
beautiful; a hangman’s rope is useful—but surely ugly’ 
What is beauty? Beauty is synthetic, and exists primarily 
through the grouping of qualities, scenes, single entities 
and mixtures; making a beautiful whole in any sphere, 
mental, physical or natural, pictorial or pastoral. 

Crumlin, Mon E. R. THomas 


Saints and Psychology 

Sin,—Mr James Patrick falls into a common error 
regarding Eastern philosophy in his article 
and Psychology.’’ He speaks of self-knowledge as 
though the term ‘* knowledge ’’ bore the usual Western 
connotation. Western philosophy is dominated by the 
quest for knowledge, with the result that whenever 
success has been achieved it loses the territory won to 
science. Not so Eastern philosophy, which seeks 
experience rather than knowledge. By looking within 
we do not necessarily escape ‘‘ the distorting mirror of 
our hopes and fears’’ and the Path of Self-Knowledge 


* Saints 


THE EDITOR 


can all too easily become the path of self-delusion, It 
is true that Ramana Maharshi did not share the view 
of so many of his disciples that he was an incarnation 
of God; but, unlike Krishnamurti, who might have 
become the object of a cult, he was at no great pains 
to correct the mistake, 


London Monica WuytTe 


Professor Ryle’s book, Man on His Nature, is published 
by the Cambridge University Press, and not by Oxtord, 
as stated in our August issue. 


LAST MONTH’S 
SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
(1) Miss M. M. Hall, 
Parkstone, Dorset 
(2) A. Simpson, Glasgow 
(3) A. L. Bacharach, 
London, 
Each receives a book 
token 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
“Literary Guide,” 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E C 4, by September 8. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 
Where they might prac- 
tise pig-throwing. 
Conveys property, 
Robin’s a nice chap! 
Go back in the bus; 
it’s phoney ! 
Theatrical. 
Flesh is egocentric, 
Rosy-fingered, 
Conditional power. 
Tragic king or comic 
poet. 
The perils of gardens, 
Mere weights? How 
silly ! 
Jack liked lean meat, 
Prophecy. 
Raise bull 
heavens, 
Cheer Terry 
orchard (6-4). 


DOWN 


Arrogant in surrender. 
Story of Indian peasants, 
Dante deduces a 
negative. 


4 Eight pints. 


Who is the handsomest 
member of a university ’ 
Start to stop the broad- 
cast (4-3). 

No tusk makes whips. 
North-countryman, 
Caesar's fatal date. 

What race-goers need 
(5-5). 

His song has no encore. 
Preoccupation of the 13. 
Spoils a god. 
Viscous, 
Hope for 
anger. 
Steinbeck’s were wrath- 
ful, 

Tweed back, sir! 

More popular with 
Bruce than with Muffet. 
Willow-baske?. 
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Social History of the Jews 
in England 1850-1950 


By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


How many Jews are there in England? Where do they live and why are they so distributed? What is 
the history of this important community in our midst? In answering such questions Mr Lipman 
uncovers a fascinating and neglected strand of social history about which there are many popular 
misconceptions. Apart from the outstanding importance of its contribution to Jewish history, this 
book provides valuable material for the study of English social life, especially in London during the 
last century. 


Social Origins 
A. M. Hocart 6d net 


A. M. Hocart had the gift of making anthropology as exciting as a detective story, and his writings 
reached a wide public. This posthumous work, edited by Lord Raglan, will rank as one of his most 
important and fascinating contributions to the history of human culture. 


Science and Social Action 
By Professor W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


This important book consists of the Josiah Mason lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham 
by Prof W. J. H. Sprott. The general reader and the serious student alike will welcome the clear and 
authoritative account of what science can contribute to urgent problems that were formerly at the 
mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the political arena. No one could be better qualified than the 
author to explain how the strict methods of scientific inquiry can be fruitfully applied to social life. 
This is an engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human society and 
their far-reaching practical significance. 


Social Change 
in South-West Wales 


By T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney, H. Pollins 2is net 


“ The situation which they describe so lucidly is very much that of small cultures being swept away 
everywhere by what the Welsh regard as English and the English, in turn, as American influence. . . . 
This paradox of progress—which obviously has a wide relevance to modern society—is vividly 
described and illustrated in a remarkable book.”’—osseRveR. 
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